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EDITORIAL 


Tuts QuarTERLy is now entering on the fifth year of its publica- 
tion, and with this number two new features are introduced. 
To make its international aim more real and effective we have 
much pleasure in announcing an important addition to our 
number of Associate Editors from among our esteemed brethren 
in England, France, Germany and South Africa. At the request 
of our friends and active helpers on the Continent of Europe, 
we have also agreed to have a French and German article altern- 
ately in all future issues of the Quarterty. This entails additional 
publishing cost, which we trust may be met by an increase in the 
number of subscribers, not only from the countries concerned 
but from among those whose knowledge of these languages is 
a part of their cultural equipment. 

It is with a feeling of deep gratitude to God that we enter 
on our fifth year, and with a profound sense of our obligation to 
God to continue our efforts which He has sustained during the 
past years of unprecedented strain on the financial resources of 
people everywhere. The gratitude of all of us can best be 
expressed by unabated confidence in our Historic Christian Faith 
as it exhibits the only way of salvation for mankind. But it 
should also take practical shape in supporting out of even slender 
resources, which, however, are all from God, our efforts to defend 
and maintain His own revealed bequest to us. 

The pages of this QuarTeRLy are the best witness to the breadth 
and depth of the Christian scholarship that is believingly and 
reverently engaged there to show that neither true science nor 
true philosophy has in the least weakened the claim of our Faith 
to be wholly and alone adequate for all our needs and circum- 
stances in a world that is under God’s Sovereignty. 

We tender our most cordial thanks to the Christian scholars 
of many lands whose contributions have secured for the 
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Quarterty a highly honoured place not only in the esteem of 
those who agree with us, but also in the respect of those who 
differ from our viewpoint. We plead with them to continue 
their labour of love for our Lord and His truth. They are 
helping to establish a real unity of faith and sentiment between 
brethren by quickening the consciousness of the strength and 
solidarity of that unity. To men and women in cities, villages 
and lonely outposts of the Faith this Quarrerty has brought 
a feeling of renewed strength and a new courage to abide by the 
things that cannot be shaken. It lies with the subscribers to 
increase its influence and spread out its help by doing all they can 
to secure new subscribers. We appeal earnestly to every one of 
them to help us in this practical way and so do their own share 
in the defence and propagation of our common Faith. 


Epirors. 





THE EVOLUTION THEORY TO-DAY 
I 


Wuat is the present position of the Evolution theory, how does 
it stand to-day? The answer of the present writer is that there 
is very little of it left to-day, and what little there is is being 
increasingly discredited. This is a startling proposition, even 
for 1933, and calls for some elaboration. 

There are two uses of the term “evolution”: a popular 
one and a technical one. In its popular use it simply means 
development, in the widest sense, so that we talk with equal ease 
of the evolution of the steam engine, of the motor-car, of Par- 
liamentary government, or of higher education for women. This 
use is universal and is accepted without question. 

The technical meaning of the term concerns living things 
and living things alone. “ By evolution we mean the descent 
from living beings in the past of other widely different living 
beings ”! ; and Professor MacBride is equally crisp and emphatic : 
“ Evolution for us is a phenomenon pertaining to living things 
and to these alone.” There was a time, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the term had a much wider scope, 
when the transformism of Lamarck (1809), the uniformitarian 
theory of Lyell, and the nebular hypothesis of Laplace (1796) 
were all combined by Herbert Spencer into his materialistic 
“ Synthetic Philosophy ” (1860-96), deriving everything, organic 
and inorganic, physical and mental, even aesthetic and religious, 
from a primeval nebula created by nobody knew whom and 
rotating nobody knew how. To this all-embracing principle 
Spencer gave the name “ evolution,” which is now all that 
remains of his great scheme, now dubbed “ plausible and super- 
ficial.”? The doctrine of spontaneous generation has long been 
dead, and so is Laplace’s nebular hypothesis of the solar system, 
killed by the mathematicians. Chemistry has shown that all 
chemical or inorganic change is downhill, towards simpler and 
simpler forms, and continuous degradation of energy seems to 


1 J. B.S. Haldane: The Causes of Evolution, 1932, p. 4- 
2 MacBride: Evolution, 1927, p. 9- 
3 MacBride, p. 8. 
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be the normal history of our universe, unless somewhere there 
is being carried on the compensatory transformation of radiation 
into matter. So the last refuge of evolution is in the world of 
life, as already mentioned. 


II 


As a matter of fact, Science can give no account of origins. 
It cannot tell the origin of matter ; indeed to-day it is not sure 
whether there is such a thing as matter. As Sir William Bragg 
humorously put it, we work with the classical (wave) theory on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and with the quantum 
theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays; fortunately, 
there is always Sunday left on which to recover mental balance. 
** As to the origin of life on the earth we know nothing whatever. 
Speculation about it is more or less futile.”* “ There is only 
one kind of life in our world, viz. protoplasmic organization. 
Just what this is we do not know.” “ All life, so far as we know, 
starts from life.” ‘“‘ So far as we know there is no ‘ chaos’ in the 
universe, nor was there ever any.”2 ‘“ Creation must be taken 
in its broadest sense as the aggregation of the intelligences and 
the energies which enter into the development of the universe.” 
“ The theory of (organic) evolution is, in brief, that in our world 
no living thing and no succession of living things remain exactly 
the same for any period of time, long or short ; and furthermore, 
to repeat, that all change is orderly, never the result of accident 
or caprice or favouritism. In Huxley’s words: ‘ Nothing 
endures save the flow of energy and the rational order that 
pervades it.’”3 This is a complete abandonment of the old 
nineteenth century claims, and more recent writers, notably 
Berg, have contradicted these claims on every count. 


These ancient schools of evolution may be classified as 


1. Atheistic: represented by Carl Vogt, Buchner, and Mole- 
schott. 


2. Agnostic: Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer. 
3. Theistic: Dana, Gray, Owen, Dawson, Carpenter, Sir J. 


Herschel, Kelvin ; St. George Mivart, A. Russell Wallace, 
and probably Darwin, to begin and end with. 
1 D. S. Jordan: Creation by Evolution, 1928, p. 4. 


2 Ibid., p. 11. 
3 Jordan : op. cit., p. 2. 
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This theistic action, however, has been construed in three 
different ways: first, limited to the creation of a few primordial 
cells, and logically to one single cell; secondly, the origin of 
species may be mainly indirect or through natural causes, yet 
sometimes direct, by special creation ; thirdly, God is immanent 
in all natural law. The nineteenth century saw at least seven 
different evolution theories before its close, according to the 
following scheme : 


. Self-elevation by appetency, or use and effort: Monboddo, 
Lamarck, Cope. 

. Modification by environment: St. Hilaire, Quatrefages, 
Draper, Spencer. 

. Natural selection and survival of the fittest : Darwin, Haeckel. 

4. Pre-ordained succession under innate tendency: Owen, 

Mivart. 

. Unconscious intelligence: Morell, Laycock, Murphy. 

. Creative evolution without breaks: Gray, Powell, Duke of 
Argyll. 

. Divine immanence with special interventions, notably in the 
case of Man: Dana, Wallace. 


III 


The real begetter of the theory of evolution as it has come 
down to us is Lamarck, who in 1809 in his Philosophie Zotlogique 
enunciated the principle of what he called “ transformism,” 
modification due to environment and an internal urge in res- 
ponse to this. In popular language, the giraffe got its long neck 
by continually stretching up to reach the more tender and 
succulent leaves at the top of the trees. Change of environment 
produced a change of habit in the animal; change of habit 
resulted in adaptation, the development or suppression of certain 
organs through use or disuse; and, lastly, these habits and 
anatomical changes were transmitted to the offspring. Unfor- 
tunately, this last assumption is vital to the whole position. “ It 
was once thought that all differences due to variations of environ- 
ment were inherited. We now know that this is not true.” 
“ These, as a matter of fact, are just the class of changes in 
favour of the inheritance of which there is the least evidence.” 


1 J. B.S. Haldane: Causes of Evolution, 1932, p. 11. 
2 C. H. Parker: Biology and Social Problems, 1914, p. 103. 
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It is not worth while wasting time on Spencer. His theory is 
open to two fundamental objections: his failure to account 
for life, and the fundamental similarity of all living things, 
plants included, as well as his abuse of the term “ heredity,” 
an abuse still common in popular talk. As MacBride points out, 
a child does not receive its body from its parents, only a micro- 
scopic germ ; it makes its own body. 

To most people the evolution theory means Darwin, and 
the substance of his Origin of Species (1859) is easily and clearly 
summarized. 

All organisms multiply so rapidly that in a short time the 
whole earth could not contain, much less sustain, their offspring. 
Thus the common thrush lays eggs at one year old and lives on 
an average for ten years. ‘Two broods are hatched every year, 
of four eggs each. Assuming no deaths before the age of ten, 
this would give at the death of the original pair a population of 
19% millions; this after other ten years would grow to 200 
billions (2x 10%), and at the end of the third decade to 1,200 
trillions (12x 10%). Even if this huge army of thrushes stood 
shoulder to shoulder, there would not be room on the entire 
globe for more than the zee part of them. But it is notorious 
that the total number of thrushes in the world has not increased 
within human history, rather the reverse, and we all know that 
various thinning processes are in operation, natural enemies, 
want of food, fall in temperature, etc., so that only a few, 
and those the hardiest, survive. This is what Darwin 
called the struggle for existence leading to the survival of the 
fittest. 

Now all organisms vary, however slightly, through changes 
in the environment such as climate, food-supply, and other 
causes. Such variations are infinite in direction and random in 
character, but those which happen to be beneficial will be 
preserved and transmitted to the next generation, while those 
which are injurious will disappear. The great majority of 
individuals will perish in the struggle, but the fortunate few who 
have accidental handicaps in their favour, will survive, and hand 
on to their descendants their own resistant and energetic nature. 
This is what Darwin called Natural Selection, and Spencer the 
Survival of the Fittest. On this theory when the lower leaves 
were exhausted only the longer-necked giraffes were still able to 
find food and so survive. 





THE EVOLUTION THEORY TO-DAY 
The theory thus demands : 


1. Variations so numerous as to include among new characters 
such as may chance to be useful ; 


2. That those useful characters be transmitted by heredity ; 


3. That the survivors be distinguished by some useful characters 
from those which have perished, i.e. that mortality be not 
accidental but selective ; 


4. That the number of such survivors be relatively small in 
proportion to those which perish, otherwise evolution 
would work in the reverse direction, viz. degeneration. 


IV 


Darwin supplemented this by his theory of Sexual Selection, 
on the ground that many females choose their mates, and the 
males endeavoured to attract the females by display; and 
secondly, that in other species the males fought with each other 
for the females who fell as spoils to the victors. MacBride’s 
comment on this is simple and crushing. “ Darwin’s theory is 
in reality no explanation at all, but one great and striking instance 
of the ‘ reification of words,’ the conversion of mere general 
terms into imaginary things.”* “To put the matter in a 
nutshell, the fact that James is killed can make no difference to 
the structure of Tom”; still less can it affect the germ-cells 
of Tom. “ The implicit assumption in Darwin’s hypothesis is 
that continuous inheritable variation occurs constantly in all 
directions, but to assume this is to beg the whole question. 

. Natural selection is the pruning-knife which trims the 
buds of the tree of life, but it does not account for the sprouting 
of the buds nor for the directions in which they grow.”2 J. B.S. 
Haldane is even more emphatic. Speaking of so-called sexual 
selection characters, he says: “ Their value to the species as a 
whole is doubtful ”3 and reiterates a much-needed warning 
when he calls attention‘ to “ a fallacy which has been responsible 
for a great deal of the poisonous nonsense which has been written 
on ethics in Darwin’s name, especially in Germany before the 

1 MacBride, p. 19. 
2 Ibid., p. 20. 


3 Causes of Evolution, p. 128. 
4 Ibid., p. 119. 
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war and in America and England since. The fallacy is that 


Natural Selection will always make an organism fitter in its 
struggle with the environment.” “On the contrary, it seems 
likely that they (the biological effects of competition) render the 
species as a whole /ess successful in coping with the environ- 
ment.”! We are painfully aware of that in the human race, 
for everyone knows that the classes which are breeding most 
rapidly in most human societies to-day are the least intelligent 
classes, the unskilled labourers, 

The theory of Natural Selection thus assumes two things, 
both of which are strenuously denied, and with increasing force : 
first, that variations are continuous and constantly occurring in 
all directions ; and, second, that such variations are inheritable. 
This, of course, is contradicted at every turn by Berg. Now it 
is well known that nature always tends to preserve the average, 
and that in a world of free competition as distinguished from 
the artificial world of the breeder abnormalities and sports are 
speedily eliminated. The son of a tall man is taller than the 
average, but not so tall as his father, and so on. How many of 
the fancy breeds of pigeons would survive a twelvemonth under 
an unrestricted struggle for existence? Breeders who succeed 
in producing a “ pure line ” find themselves up against a dead 
wall against which further progress is impossible, and the results 
of pure-line experiments such as those of Weldon, Agar, Jen- 
nings, and Johannsen “ have dealt a deadly blow at the idea that 
natural selection is the main agent in causing evolution.”* So 
Professor Haldane, speaking of experiments with Drosophila 
melanogaster, the banana fly, explains that after twenty genera- 
tions of modification no further progress was made during other 
forty generations, and goes on to say: “ It was shown ten years 
ago that Darwin had been wrong in supposing that variations due 
to environment were inheritable,’”* and further, “‘ The Lamarck- 
ian principle had been even more completely disproved than 
the Darwinian. Lamarck had believed that just as organs of 
an individual atrophy from disuse, this atrophy may be trans- 
mitted to their descendants. But whenever sufficiently careful 
experiments have been done, this has been shown not to occur.””® 


1 Causes of Evolution, pp. 125-6. 
2 Nomogenesis, 1926. 

3 MacBride, p. 23. 

4 Haldane, p. 18. 

5 Haldane, p. 20. 
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V 


De Vries, starting from experiments with Oenothera lamarck- 
tana, the evening primrose, advanced the “ Mutation Theory,” 
according to which new species may have arisen from unpredict- 
able “sports” or mutations, occurring from no assignable 
causes, from causes which, at any rate, are not to be found in the 
environment. But to this theory, the favoured one to-day, 
MacBride finds “ insuperable objections.” First, sports are 
very rare indeed, so rare that Darwin declined to consider them 
as a factor in the case. But, secondly, these sports are not 
improvements but quite the reverse, diminishing efficiency and 
lessening viability. Morgan, who is the leading supporter of 
the mutation theory, admits that all the sports of the banana fly 
“ differ from the wild banana fly in being less viable—that is, in 
plain language, of less vigorous constitution, dying more easily, 
and having shorter lives even when carefully tended. The 
weakness of constitution is proportional to the wideness of the 
deviation from normal structure exhibited by the mutation. 
Certainly these ‘mutants’ do not appear to be promising 
subjects for natural selection.”! Another writer dismisses them 
as “ pathological freaks.” Reversion is a familiar process tending 
at once to disprove the mutation theory and to reaffirm the 
proposition that nature seeks to preserve and restore the normal. 
Haldane admits that most evolutionary changes have been 
degenerative,? and the whole theory was scrapped by Bateson in 
his Toronto address of 1921. “‘ We have no difficulty,” he says, 
“in finding evidence of variation by loss, but variations by 
addition are rarities, even if there are any such which must be 
so accounted,” 

All these Victorian discussions have been rendered out of date 
by the rediscovery of Mendel’s Law by Bateson, and the verifica- 
tion of Weissmann’s theory of germ-plasm by the more recent 
discoveries of the paramount part played by the chromosomes of 
the cell-nucleus in reproduction and heredity. To the well- 
known dictum, Omne vivum ex vivo, we have had to add, Omnis 
cellula ex cellula and Omnis nucleus ex nucleo, and now Omne 
chromosoma ex chromosomate. As has been said, “ If evolution 


™ MacBride, pp. 26, 27. 
2 p. 139. 
3 British Association, Toronto. 
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has really taken place, in some way the hereditary tendencies of 
the race must have become changed,” that is, we are driven 
back upon the chromosomes and the genes which they contain, 
Now there is no process known by which additions may be made 
to these. They may be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, but we 
are merely getting the former elements over again by multiplica- 
tion, there has been no addition of new elements. All mutations 
are seen to be due to loss of genes, never to addition, and “ unless 
originally present in the chromosomes, there is no apparent 
way in which a mutation factor can enter from without.” 


VI 


A great deal used to be heard about Haeckel’s Law of 
Recapitulation, “die Ontogenie ist eine kurze Wiederholung der 
Phylogenie.” Ontogeny, the development of the individual, 
is a recapitulation of phylogeny, the development of the race. 
“It must be granted at once,” says MacBride,' “ that this so- 
called law is only a daring assumption,” an assumption which 
embryological research has not maintained. Not only did the 
line of descent obtained on this hypothesis not agree with 
paleontology and comparative anatomy, but it was quite obvious 
that many embryonic structures could not possibly represent 
ancestral animals. “ The result is that this so-called ‘ law’ has 
fallen into general disrepute among scientists.” “This law,” 
says Vogt, “ which I long held as well-founded, is absolutely and 
radically false,” and Professor Caullery of Paris writes to the 
same effect : “ There can no longer be question of systematically 
regarding individual development as a repetition of the history 
of the stock. This conclusion results from the very progress 
made under the inspiration received from this imaginary law, 
the law of biogenesis.” 


VII 


The first impressions of the geological record seem to 
suggest evolution from simple to more complex forms, but more 
detailed study contradicts this, and at the present day the 
testimony of the rocks is absolutely destructive of all evolution 
theories that have hitherto been advanced. On any such 
theory we ought to find in the earliest strata nothing but the 


* Pp: 37: 
? Smithson Inst. Rep. 1916, p. 325- 
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simplest forms of life, and in the most recent nothing but 
advanced or more complex forms. Again, any one formation 
ought to show not only vestigial forms, survivals from the 
formations below, but nascent forms reaching their fuller 
development in the formations above. The actual record tells 
quite a different tale. So far from the Cambrian, the earliest 
fossiliferous formation, showing only protozoa and the like, it 
exhibits six out of the seven sub-classes of animals, the only 
missing member being the vertebrata. The starfish of the 
Silurian is a complete starfish, as perfect as any one to be seen 
to-day, and its Lingula, which according to Darwin has a history 
of at least 300,000,000 years, is not a whit behind its living 
descendant. Consider what tremendous changes such a creature 
has passed through, and then ask what effect has environment 
in its most extreme forms had upon the heredity of this mollusc. 
The warm steamy swamps of the Carboniferous age were suc- 
ceeded by the dry desert conditions of the Permian, and these 
again by the greatest and most severe ice-age this planet has 
ever seen, yet all these varied experiences have not affected 
these animals one particle. In Lyell’s own tables in his Principles 
of Geology nothing is more arresting than to see not only how 
whole species and genera end as abruptly as if they had been cut 
off by a knife, but, what is more significant, new species and even 
classes suddenly appear without any previous intimation. Of 
the intermediate forms, which according to modern genetics, 
ought to be at least double the others, the rocks show no traces, 
and while there are some survivals there are no nascent forms ; 
the new species appear quite suddenly. Indeed in geology as in 
physics we shall have to rewrite the ancient dictum, Natura non 
facit per saltum, for now it would appear that nature hardly 
ever does anything else. 

Numerous examples of the persistence of living forms from 
the earliest times are given in such works as Austin Clark’s 
The New Evolution, 1930, Evolution in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, a collective work, 1925, and Dewar’s Difficulties of 
the Evolution Theory, 1931. Professor J. B. S. Haldane, modi- 
fying the prevalent uniformitarian hypothesis, admits cata- 
strophic action,! the sudden extinction of whole groups, and, 
what is impossible to explain on any theory of slow evolution, 
the sudden appearance of new groups. 

® Causes of Evolution, p. 117. 


Library of the 
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In respect of plant life Professor Bower is equally emphatic. 
“It is significant that a more exact knowledge of the earlier 
fossil floras has hitherto failed to unite the several divisions (of 
plants), so as to form that common ‘ evolutionary tree’ that 
hovered in the minds of those directly influenced by the enthusi- 
astic writing of Haeckel.”* And so Haldane again says, “ We 
have no really satisfactory evidence of perfectly continuous 
evolution in plants, where the evidence of abrupt species pro- 
duction is strongest.” 


VIII 


Great play used to be made with so-called “ vestigial ” organs 
in man and other higher animals, but “ it is not always easy to 
determine whether any given structure is vestigial. Most 
organs usually cited as such are nothing of the kind.”3 A great 
many of them, such as the thyroid, pituitary, pineal gland (which 
we were told was the survival of a third eye), thymus, etc., are 
now known to be anything but vestigial, valuable endocrine 
glands regulating the unimaginably complex organism of the 
body, and absolutely necessary to life. Others again, like the 
thymus, have an indispensable function in pre-natal life and 
childhood, although their function lapses with the advance of 
youth. “In my early days of anatomy,” says Dwight, “I 
thought I must be very ignorant, because I could not understand 
how the occasional appearance in man of a peculiarity of some 
animal outside of any conceivable line of descent could be called 
a reversion. . . . It was only later that I grasped the fact 
that the reason I could not understand these things was that 
there was nothing to understand. It was sham science from 
beginning to end.” 

At the Johannesburg meeting of the British Association in 
1929 the present position was declared by Professor D. M. S. 
Watson in his presidential address to the Zoology Section. 
“ While,” he said, “ evolution is accepted by every biologist, 
the mode in which it has occurred and the mechanism by which 
it has been brought about are still disputable. The only two 
theories of evolution which have gained any general currency— 
those of Lamarck and Darwin—rest on a most insecure basis ; 


* Evolution in the Light of Modern Science, p. 167. 
2 loc. cit., p. 32. 
3 Duvar, p. 27. 
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the validity of the assumptions on which they rest has seldom 
been seriously examined, and they do not interest most of the 
younger zoologists.” And he sums up thus: “ The present 
position of zoology is unsatisfactory. We know as surely as we 
ever shall that evolution has occurred, but we do not know how 
this evolution has been brought about. The data which we 
have accumulated are inadequate, not in quantity, but in their 
character, to allow us to determine what, if any, of the proposed 
explanations is a vera causa.” 

That is to say, certain zoologists still believe in evolution 
in the ordinary non-Christian sense, the operation of a blind 
so-called natural force, but all the evidence they have examined 
is unsatisfactory, not only in quantity but in quality. Evolution 
has thus descended to a mere belief, an article of faith, and faith 
without works is—dead. 


James Knicut. 


Glasgow. 





THE CRADLE OF MANKIND 
I 


Proressor Sir Artuur Keir is to be congratulated on restating, 
in his Frazer Lecture on March 4th, 1932, in the University of 
Glasgow, the general truth of the Caucasian theory. He states, 
“the evidence to my mind is now conclusive that Europe was 
colonized by Caucasians at a comparatively late date when 
reckoned according to the calendar used by geologists.” This 
statement is the more welcome since there has been a very strong 
tendency in recent years to overthrow the Asiatic for an African 
or African-cum-European hypothesis. 

The knowledge that relationships existed between Early 
Stone Age cultures in Europe and those of Northern Africa 
became strong presumptive evidence for a connection between 
the races of Europe and Africa. This, of course, was more and 
more strengthened as discoveries in Africa proved that not only 
were the relations of European culture with Northern African 
demonstrable, but also with those of Kenya, Rhodesia and even 
South Africa. 

The outcome of these discoveries developed a great school of 
thought which looked upon Africa as the primitive homeland, 
not only of the great apes, but also of early man. From little- 
known Africa, men streamed northwards to settle in Europe at 
the close of the glacial period. Some of these peoples fixed their 
homes on the shores of the northern seas and underwent a process 
of bleaching which gave rise to the fair-skinned, light-eyed and 
yellow-haired peoples of Britain, Scandinavia and Germany. 
Such is the viewpoint which we may term the African hypothesis 
and one accepted in parte, or in toto, by many leading anthropo- 
logists and archzologists. ‘The theory of the independence of 
Europe from Asia, however, has in the past received strong 
support from well-known philologists. In fact, it is perhaps to 
the philologist that this outlook is very largely due. Dr. Isaac 
Taylort echoes the views of many scholars both past and present, 
when he classes as a mere figment, wholly contrary to the evidence 


and highly improbable, “ the hypothesis that a small Aryan clan 


1 The Origin of the Aryans, 1906, p. 5. 
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in Central Asia could have sent out great colonies which marched 
four thousand miles to the shores of Europe.” 

To be brief, many philologists, ethnologists, archzologists 
and anthropologists have, in the past, slowly forsaken an Asiatic 
centre of dispersion for men and civilization, in favour of develop- 
ment, very largely, in Europe supported by inflowings of Africans. 
It is at such a point that we do well to hearken to the voices of the 
scholars of outstanding distinction who have dissented in whole 
or in part from these views. In fact, it is essential to the tradi- 
tionalist to review very carefully the whole field, for, if the view— 
“lux ex oriente ”—is untenable, in the face of revealed facts, 
then is his school of thought, with its highly developed philo- 
sophical, ethical and religious concepts, in imminent danger of 
disintegration. 

Fifty years ago philologists were led to the valley of the 
Oxus and the mountains to the south as the starting points of the 
nations. ‘These views were based on the then known historical 
and linguistic evidence. By comparative philological methods 
these views were raised almost to a level of an historical certainty. 
Adolphe Pictet! attempted to show that the Aryan cradle was 
ancient Bactria. From this original homeland of the white 
race, according to Pictet, came the Celts, who settled round the 
Southern Caspian in the region of the Caucasus, in the districts 
of Albania and Iberia, before they moved northwards to maritime 
Europe. Slowly opinion turned, as already stated, against such 
a hypothesis. The views of Karl Penka*, O. Schrader3 and others 
represent the late anti-oriental school. However, opposing 
these, we have the famous Max Miiller+, Ch. de Ujfalvy’, Van 
de Gheyn®. Max Miiller’s conclusion is interesting: “I 
cannot bring myself to say more than non liquet. But if an answer 
must be given as to the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt 
before their separation, whether in large swarms of millions, or 
in a few scattered tents and huts, I should still say, as I said 
forty years ago, ‘ Somewhere in Asia,’ and no more.” 

Thus we find that while the trend of opinion was rising 
against an oriental origin, there were yet great names willing to 


¥ Origines Indo-Européennes, 1859. 

2 Origines Ariacae, 1883. 

3 Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte. 

4 Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas, London, 1888. 


, 5 Le Berceau des Aryas d’aprés des owvrages recents, Paris, 1884: extrait des b. de la société 


6 L’origine européenne des Aryas, Antwerp, 1885, Paris, 1889. 
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subscribe to that view. In other words, the oriental cradle, 
while badly shaken, was not disproved or cast into limbo. We 
may venture to suggest that the early discoveries of Stone Age 
men in Europe (and not elsewhere) were moving factors in 
this direction. 

However, we again find ourselves at a crucial point in the 
history of discovery and investigation. It is now known that 
early men were not confined to Europe. True, their discovery 
in Africa tended to support, at first, the occidentalist ; but 
to-day we find very: ancient remains coming from all over the 
world, including Asia. Therefore, there is now no point in such 
anargument. At this juncture the purely archeological evidence 
is exceptionally important. We have the oldest centres of 
civilization, so far discovered, located in Egypt, Mesopotamia 
(Kish, Ur, Al’Ubaid, Eridu, Erech, etc.), Susa and the Indus 
basin (Mohenjo, Daro, Harappa, etc.). Investigations also 
indicate that Anau in Turkestan must be taken within this 
purview, while cropping up all over the now arid mountainous 
area between Anau, the Indus and Mesopotamia, there are 
numerous sporadic evidences of the remains of civilization equally 
early. Therefore our evidence nowadays turns to this area, 
once considered the cradle of the Aryans (and, indeed, by some, 
of mankind), as the centre of the world’s earliest civilizations. 

In consequence of these considerations, investigators are 
being compelled to go back to theories of an older generation 
represented by the names of Max Miiller and others. We find 
that Dr. A. C. Haddon! voices these new, but old, concepts 
when he says: “ The tall; fair, blue-eyed dolichocephals of 
North Europe are generally believed to be a variety of the 
Mediterranean race, but these may equally well be two varieties 
of a common stock, the former probably having their area of 
characterization in the steppes north of the plateaux of Eur- 
Asia ”—while Sir Arthur Keith, in the lecture referred to, says, 
speaking of the mountainous area of Iran, “ Discoveries are 
being made which, if they do not reveal the actual original 
Aryan home, do guide us in its direction.” 

Therefore scientific discovery has completed its cycle of 
development in this matter, and is returning with added proofs, 
to a position in accordance with the minds of great scholars of 
the past. Furthermore, it is slowly, but surely, aligning itself 


1 The Wandering of the Peoples, p. 16, Cambridge, 1927. 
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with traditional and historical conceptions. From the Orient 
come our peoples and our civilizations—and from that Orient 
with which we are familiar in our ancient literature. Civilization 
and race-development neither started in the shell heaps of the 
Baltic nor in the equatorial regions of Africa. 


II 


In the foregoing I outlined the Caucasian theory as based 
upon the conceptions of philologists during the past century. Its 
growth and eventual decadence were traced. Finally the 
resuscitation of the hypothesis, due to the amazing amount of 
archeological and anthropological evidence since discovered, 
was outlined, In this connection Professor Sir Arthur Keith’s 
adherence to the Caucasian theory was welcomed. 

Before dealing further with evidence of an archeological or 
anthropological character in favour of this point of view, there 
arises a natural difficulty to be surmounted—a question of bio- 
geography! If we are to postulate that races and civilizations 
grew up in, and spread out of, Iran, what of the climatic factors ? 
This is a very natural difficulty which is bound to present itself 
to enquirers at the outset. The plateau region of Iran is part of 
the great Eurasiatic spine, rising from 6,000 feet in Anatolia to 
nearly 12,000 feet over much of Persia. ‘To-day this plateau 
region consists very largely of poor steppes and deserts. The 
January temperatures (reduced to sea level) are 60° to 50° 
Fahrenheit. Let us say 55° Fahrenheit. When due allowance 
is made for altitude, let us take an average height of 6,000 feet, 
this means that the average temperature in this month is about 
35° Fahrenheit. The July temperature similarly approximated, 
gives us an average of over 70° Fahrenheit. A range of 35° 
Fahrenheit between the two months. (The range between these 
months in most of Britain is about 20° Fahrenheit.) The 
rainfall, which is a more important matter than temperature in 
this case, is less than one inch in January and July. The conse- 
quence is, the population is less than two persons to the square 
mile in some areas, and in the more populous parts, ranges from 
two to twenty-six persons per square mile. Bearing these facts 
in mind, the Caucasian theory, be it never so strong in its purely 
academical concepts, seems to be untenable on a physical basis. 
Can the great mountain mass of Iran really be the home of 

2 
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civilization ? On first consideration it seems hard to believe 
such a region as this could be the centre of dispersion of hordes 
of humanity and in particular the focal centre of the great 
Aryan peoples. 

At this point it is necessary to remember that climate has not 
always been the same as it is to-day. In fact, concerning this 
region the many prehistoric sites demonstrate forcibly that 
something radical has happened to the general conditions of life 
during the last 6,000 years. 

Meteorology, astronomy, anthropology, archzology, zoology 
and geology all unite in proving that there have been great 
changes in climate since life appeared on the earth; and in the 
case of geology alone, there is evidence of these changes before 
the appearance of life at all. Proof of an Ice Age is to be found 
in the oldest known rocks—the Archean. Later in Lower 
Cambrian, then in Permo-Carboniferous and finally in Quaternary 
times, evidences of cycles of glaciation are found. 

In post-glacial and historical times climatic alterations are 
known to have occurred. Some of these changes have been 
noted, either in early meteorological registers, e.g. those of 
Ptolemaeus, first century ; Tycho Brahe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; or in legends and history ; or else they are inferred from 
the distributions of civilization in now uninhabitable lands ; 
or from the recording of lake levels, as for instance those of the 
Caspian Sea; and so on. Many reasons have been advanced 
to account for these changes of climatic conditions. We have 
theories of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, formulated by Croll, 
and of obliquity of the plane of the ecliptic, by Drayson. Then 
we have views based upon the changes in radiation and the con- 
sequent climatic variation with the changing amounts of carbon 
dioxide and impurities in the air, held by Chamberlain, Humph- 
rey, Tyndall and Frech. There is also the sun-spot cycle theory 
of Huntington and Visher. Finally we have the hypothesis of 
Continental Drift, and a movement of the poles which owes its 
origin to the work of Kreich-Gauer, Képpen and Wegener. 

We cannot here discuss further the relative claims of these 
theories, but the fact remains that we have definite evidence of 
continuous change in climatic and meteorological conditions 
from earliest geological to recent times. Concerning our 
“home of the nations” (in particular, the Iran Plateau), we 
know that it formerly enjoyed much milder and more temperate 
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conditions. The lake levels in the Near East were higher, and 
steppe lands appeared where now is desert, and forest instead of 
steppes. ‘These differences were no doubt due, in part at least, 
to the cyclonic paths following another track than that customary 
in modern times. To these great alterations in our climate we 
must attribute many stories which have been stigmatized by 
ignorant critics as fables. The Twilight of the Norse Gods, 
the Flood legends of the Chaldaeans, and the Biblical account of 
the Deluge are all references to actual events which happened 
at periods of greater snowfall and more pluvial conditions, 

Therefore from a purely practical and physical standpoint 
there is no reason why these ancient eastern lands should not 
have been a centre of dispersion of nations, tribes, languages 
and civilizations. In fact, when the full significance of what the 
ancient climatic optimum in these parts really means, is grasped, 
it would be surprising if these lands, so admirably suited, were 
not a focal point of distribution. Thus we have evidence that in 
the realm of geographical science, there is not a single factor in 
opposition to the philologist’s (Max Miiller) view of a dispersion 
from “ somewhere in Asia ” or to Sir Arthur Keith’s supporting 
on anthropological grounds, of the Caucasian theory. 

It is well to emphasize that this hypothesis is also supported 
by the whole weight of tradition, legend and history. ‘Thus we 
have the migration of races into India from Iran, the pouring 
out eastward from Central Asia of peoples into China, and the 
migrations westward of Huns, Magyars, Avars, Goths and others. 
We must also correlate with these movements the eruptions of 
Kassites and Elamites into Mesopotamia and possibly even the 
Hyksos and the Israelites into Egypt and the Hittites into Syria. 
All these events are widely separated in space and time, but, there 
seems not the slightest doubt, they illustrate that hither Asia 
and Iran were places out of which swarms of people came. We 
have no comparable streams emanating from any other region 
in early times. 

The Biblical story, which is of considerable antiquity, is not 
without significance. The Ark is the Biblical fountain-head of 
races and civilizations. Its grounding is located by the ancient 
writers in “ High Hills” (wrongly left untranslated as Ararat) 
which lie in the East from whence migrate the peoples : Genesis 
viii. 4; xi. 2. From the account there seems to be no doubt 
that the Iranian or other mountains still further to the east are 
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meant. Such a view is taken by Ferrar Fenton, the translator, 
in The Complete Bible in Modern English. 

Thus in our review, as time and space will not permit more 
than cursory notes, we see a general alignment of traditions and 
history with the facts already ascertained by scientific investiga- 
tion. Further, archeological enquiry has discovered several 
centres of very ancient civilization. These are Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Indus basin. In the earlier stages of investigation 
these were treated as entirely separate from each other. That 
day and view has gone. The evidence that is constantly coming 
to light is beginning to give us glimpses of the possibilities of one 
great widespread civilization, composed of many cultures, 
stretching from the shores of the Mediterranean, and lying along 
the Persian Gulf, to the Indian Ocean. Here, then, at the feet 
of the western Eurasiatic mountains, forming a peripheral 
margin to the upland regions, existed civilization, while the rest 
of the world was still hidden in primeval darkness. 


G. R. Garr. 
Edinburgh. 





NOTES ON ST. NINIAN 


Tue name of Ninian is justly revered in connection with the 
beginnings of Christianity in Scotland. It is the more to be 
regretted that so little is definitely known of his history. The 
life and acts of his fellow-countryman and contemporary, St. 
Patrick, are known from his own writings and from very early 
tradition. Ninian, on the other hand, has not left a single word 
that has come down to us; his parentage is unknown and his 
place of origin is doubtful. No date in his life can be said to be 
other than approximate; even his “day” is uncertain. The 
earliest mention of him is about three hundred years after his 
death. This account, by the Venerable Bede, states that he was 
a Briton and gives his name as Nynia, which may be taken as 
approximately its native form. Bede states further that he had 
been regularly instructed at Rome, that he was a bishop, and 
founded a church of stone commonly called Ad Candidam 
Casam, in a place which in Bede’s time was in the possession of 
the English nation and belonged to the province of the Berni- 
cians. This seat was distinguished by the name of St. Martin 
(of Tours). Through his preaching the Southern Picts, who 
dwelt on Bede’s side of the mountains which divided them from 
the Northern Picts, had received, according to tradition, the true 
faith long before Columba had preached the Word of God to the 
provinces of the Northern Picts. Lastly, Nynia himself and 
many other saints rest in the body in (or at) the church which 
he founded. 

By the mountains which divided the Southern from the 
Northern Picts, Bede undoubtedly meant the range known as 
the Mounth (Gaelic monadh), or loosely, in later times, the 
Grampians, His phrase “intra montes” corresponds exactly 
to that used in the Annals of Ulster, under date 782, “ rex 
Pictorum citra Monoth,” “ the king of the Picts on this side 
(i.e. the south side) of the Mounth.” Conversely the northern 
side is referred to in early Irish as “ fri Monad a tuath,” “ benorth 
the Mounth,” and in old charters as “ ultra Muneth,” “ beyond 
the Mounth.” ‘To the present day that range is styled in 
Gaelic “ monadh,” with qualifying terms to denote its separate 
sections. These remarks would be unnecessary were it not for 
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a theory promulgated of late that by the range in question Bede 
meant the range which forms the watershed between the east 
and the west of Scotland, running northward from about Loch 
Lomond, and known in Gaelic as Druim Albann and in Latin 
as Dorsum Britanniae, “ the backbone of Britain.” On this 
theory Ninian’s province extended from the Solway along the 
eastern side of Scotland to the Shetland Isles, a proposition 
which is incredible on the face of it as well as contrary to the plain 
meaning of Bede. 

The next mention of Ninian is an extremely interesting letter 
written by the learned Alcuin to the fraternity of St. Ninian of 
Candida Casa between a.p. 782 and 804. Ninian’s many 
miracles had been brought to his notice by means of a poem by 
his faithful disciples, scholars of the church of York, wherein 
he recognized both the learning of the author and the holiness 
of him who performed the miracles. He sends a silken cloth for 
the body of “our holy father Nyniga,” and begs the brethren 
to intercede for him in the church of “ our father Nynia, the 
bishop.” ‘The poem was doubtless composed in Latin. There 
appears to be no subsequent mention of it, but it is of much 
interest to know that it existed, and was in vogue, if not actually 
composed, at York. Alcuin uses three forms of the saint’s 
name: (1) the Latinized Ninianus—the earliest instance of 
this form ; (2) Nyniga; (3) Nynia, as in Bede. The two last 
correspond to the old Welsh name Nynnyaw or Nynyaw, found 
in the old Welsh genealogies and in the Mabinogion. 

The Life by Ailred of Rievaux, who was brought up at the 
court of David I of Scotland and died in 1166, professes to be a 
more elegant version of a book of Ninian’s Life and Miracles, 
written in a barbarous language, but never varying from the 
foundation of Bede. Ailred begins with Bede’s account, and 
adds that Ninian was the son of a British king, who was a Christian. 
His description of Ninian’s place of birth fits either side of the 
Solway. He emphasizes Ninian’s connection with Martin of 
Tours, to whom after Martin’s death he dedicated his church. 
The miracles ascribed to Ninian follow common form, but are 
singularly lacking in local and personal colour. Only three 
names are mentioned in this connection, viz. that of a local king, 
Tuduvallus, who was healed by Ninian himself, a girl named 
Deisuit, and a man named Adefridus, who were healed by means 
of his relics, The last is obviously an English name of the type of 
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Adelfrid, etc. Deisuit is doubtful to me. 'Tuduvallus represents 
Early Celtic Touto-valos, “ people-ruler” ; in the old Welsh 
form Tutagual it appears as the name of the father of Riderch 
Hael or Riderch Hen, the sixth century king of Strath 
Clyde, contemporary with Columba. Adamson in his Life of 
Columba gives the name as Tothal, which in later Irish is Tuathal. 
This prince would therefore have flourished round about a.D. 500, 
and as no other prince of that name appears in the old Welsh 
northern genealogies, it may be supposed that he is the king 
mentioned by Ailred, by an anachronism not uncommon in the 
Lives of Saints written long after their death. Only one place- 
name is mentioned, and it is English—Farres Last, “ the bull’s 
footprint.” 

Ailred’s biography has been justly pronounced by its editor, 
Bishop Forbes, as almost worthless as a historical tract. It is 
undoubtedly coloured, as Bishop Forbes notes, by the ideas of 
his own time. One statement deserves special mention, that 
namely in which he says that after converting the Southern 
Picts Ninian began to- ordain presbyters, consecrate bishops, 
distribute the other dignities of the ecclesiastical ranks, and 
divide the whole land into certain parishes. This is inserted in 
an offhand manner, as if it were a matter of course, and would now 
be termed a tendencious statement, intended to imply that 
Ninian introduced a full-blown diocesan system, exactly such as 
was being introduced in Ailred’s own time and a little before 
that. The measures indicated were among the most potent 
means whereby at that time the change from the monastic 
system of the Celtic Church to the diocesan system of the Church 
of Rome was being advanced. Ailred’s aim is to give a sanction 
and authority for these changes. These changes, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, instead of being innovations, are represented 
as a restoration of the ancient and pure system of Ninian; the 
monastic Scoto-Celtic Church was to be regarded as an unauthor- 
ized and discredited interlude. 


Ninran’s Day 


Ninian’s day, i.e. the day of his death, appears in the Scot- 
tish calendars at September 16th, but this depends on the 
mistaken equation of Ninian with St. Maoineann of Cluain 
Conaire in Co. Kildare. The confusion was pointed out long 
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ago by the eminent hagiologist, Dr. Charles Plummer, in his 
notes to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and rather more fully in 
my History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (pp. 294-5). 
The name of the saint of Cluain Conaire is, in Old Irish, Moinenn, 
Moenenn, with variants Moninn, Monenn, which latter were 
assumed to begin with the common honorific “ mo,” my, with 
stress on the following part, and to mean My Ninn, i.e. My 
Ninian. The forms Moinenn, Moenenn, later Maoineann, 
however, show conclusively that the stress is on the first syllable, 
and that therefore the name does not contain the prefix “ mo.” 
It is in fact identical with that of Moenu, bishop and abbot of 
Clonfert, whose day is March Ist, and who appears to have been 
a Briton'; his name in Oengus’s Félire is Moinend, Monenn, 
later Maoineann (genitive case, as often in names of saints). 


CoMMEMORATIONS 


Commemo rations of St. Ninian are numerous, and occur in 
the North of England and in every county of Scotland except, 
I think, Kirkcudbright, Selkirk, Berwick, East Lothian, and 
Nairn. In the isles the only instance is in Bute. On the 
western side there is one in Kintyre and another in the little 
island of Sanda off the Mull of Kintyre. Bishop Forbes’ list has 
about sixty-five, some of which are spurious. 

What inferences are we entitled to draw from the com- 
memoration of a given saint in a given place? The question 
is difficult, but it is safe to say that the mere fact of a commemora- 
tion does not of itself imply the actual presence of the saint 
commemorated. This applies to ancient as well as medieval 
instances. St. Martin of Tours was never at Whithorn, which 
bore his name. The same applies to commemorations of St. 
Brigid in Scotland, to Kirkoswald in Ayrshire and Kirkcarswell 
in Galloway, both commemorating the royal English St. Oswald, 
and to other instances. It is practically certain, for example, 
that St. Cuthbert did not found Kirkcudbright on Tig in 
Ayrshire ; he was commemorated also at Peterculter in Aberdeen- 
shire, and a chapel in Wick was called St. Cuthbert’s Church. 
St. Columba had a church in Iceland, founded before a.p. goo by 
a Norseman from the Hebrides. He was commemorated also in 
the Orkney Isles of Hoy and Stronsay. The saint of Dornoch 


1 Plummer: Vita Prima S. Brendani, pata gi, and index. 
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in Sutherland and of Kilbar in Barra is St. Barr of Cork, not 
St. Findbarr of Moyville, as has been wrongly asserted in the 
case of Dornoch. Did St. Barr ever visit Dornoch or Barra ? 
All these and many other instances are, in my opinion, to be 
explained by factors other than the actual presence of the saints 
in question. The case of St. Martin is clear. The cult of St. 
Oswald was introduced to the south-west of Scotland under 
Anglian influence; so with St. Cuthbert in Ayrshire. The 


cult of Columba reached Iceland and Orkney through the 
Christianized Norsemen of the Isles. 


The Norsemen were well acquainted with Galloway, and it is 
decidedly easier to suppose that they introduced the cult of St. 
Ninian into Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness, than it is to 
postulate, in defiance of all evidence to the contrary, the presence 
of St. Ninian in those far north regions. We shall see further 
reason for this explanation later on. The same applies to the 
instance at Navidale on the east coast of Sutherland, if it be 
indeed a genuine instance and not a mere inference from the 
form of the name. In Ross-shire the early Gaelic Earls of Ross 
were connected with Galloway. The first Earl, Fearchar mac an 
t-Sagairt, founded the Abbey of Fearn, and its first abbot came 
from Whithorn. It is not surprising, therefore, to find on 
record a chapel of St. Ninian at an ancient seat of the Earls, 
Balconie (Bailcnidh), near Novar station, and also “ the lands 
of St. Ninian at Tain ” on record in 1584 (R.M.S.). Without 
going further into this aspect of the subject, it may be enough 
to say that no commemoration of St. Ninian north of the Mounth 
or Grampian range can be proved ancient. Nor can it be proved 
that any teacher of the faith laboured in that region before 
Columba, whom Bede expressly states to have been “ primus 
doctor fidei,” the first teacher of the faith, to the people of 
the North. 

We have seen that the name Ninian is a Latinized form of a 
native British name. Now in the case of all other saints, it is 
the native name, handed down by tradition, that appears in 
commemorations, not a Latinized form of that name. Further, 
as early as 1304, the name appears in Galloway as St. Rineyan, 
a change caused by the vernacular pronunciation of Sanc Ninian, 
which again shows English influence, for in Gaelic commemora- 
tions the prefix Sanc (for Sanct) is never found except in the 
rare instances where the name was strongly influenced by Scots. 
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A still earlier example may be the Norse name Rinansey, now 
North Ronaldsay in Orkney. If it is rightly explained as Ninian’s 
isle, the comparatively late origin is obvious. “ Sanc Rynganeis 
chapel in the kirkyarde of Alytht ” (East Perthshire) appears in 
1482 (Bamff Charters). Another vernacular form is Tringan, 
as in Kilantringan for Kil Shanct Ringan. This appears in 
modern Gaelic as Cill an Truinnein, now heard in Glen Urquhart, 
Inverness-shire, where there are also Teampull an Truinnein, 
St. Ringan’s Temple, and Slios an Truinnein, St. Ringan’s side 
or slope. If this was an original foundation by Nynnyaw, how 
did this extraordinary linguistic development take place in a 
district remote from all English influence ? The answer, as it 
seems to me, is that the saint was introduced under his vernacular 
Scots appellation by the early Scots lords of Glen Urquhart. 
It is highly significant that hard by St. Ninian’s Temple there is 
a hollow still known as Lag Chill Fhionain, the hollow of St. 
Finan’s church, also Allt Chill Fhionain, the burn of St. Finan’s 
church. For St. Finan’s cult over a wide area in this region, 
I must refer to the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland. His image 
was worshipped not far from Glen Urquhart in 1643. Whose 
cult was first on the spot, that of St. Finan or that of St. Ninian ? 
It may be added that St. Finan was a contemporary of St. 
Columba. He is also commemorated in Cill Fhionain, Kilfinan, 
in Cowal, which of late I observed assigned erroneously and 
inexcusably to St. Findbarr or Finnen of Moyville, whose church 
would, of course, be in Gaelic Cill Fhinnein. 

Two other points of importance may be noted here. It is 
well known that throughout Scotland the old custom, surviving 
to our own time, was to hold fairs on or near the day of a saint, 
e.g. Féill Dubhthaich, St. Duthac’s Fair, at Tain; Féill Aong- 
hais, St. Angus’s Fair, at Balquhidder, and so on passim. Not 
one single fair in Scotland was named after St. Ninian. 

The other point is perhaps still more remarkable. In 
Scotland and Ireland there were and are a host of personal 
names formed from the saints by prefixing the terms Maol and 
Gille, both meaning in practice “ servant.” ‘Thus from Colum- 
ba’s name we have Maol Coluim, “ Columba’s servant,” now 
Malcolm, an ancient name, for maol ceased to be used round 
about a.p. 1000, being displaced by gille, as in the later Gille 
Coluim, now Gille Caluim. Early instances in the south are 
Gille-gunnin, also Gille-winnin, St. Finnen’s servant, a hybrid 
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formation, where Gunnin or Winnin is the Welsh form of 
Finnen, St. Findbarr of Moyville, who studied for a time at 
Whithorn. Others are Gille Asald, St. Oswald’s servant ; 
Gille ma-choi, Mo-Choe’s servant ; Gille Mernoch, St. Mernoc’s 
servant, and soon. These are paralleled by Welsh names in the 
south of Scotland beginning with Ques or Cos for Welsh gwas, 
servant: e.g. Cospatrick, St. Patrick’s servant ; Queschutbrit, 
St. Cuthbert’s servant. But from Shetland to Tweed there 
appears on record no sure instance of a personal name in maol 
or gille or gwas combined with the name of St. Ninian. 

All this, coupled with what has been said on the subject of 
commemorations, points to a broken tradition, which was to 
some extent officially revived in the twelfth century, but which 
failed to become an active force in the life and minds of the 
people. 


HistoricaL BackcRrounp 


I should like now to turn to another aspect of our subject, 
namely the historical background of Ninian’s life. The one 
date in his life that can be approximately fixed is his arrival in 


Britain as a bishop about the time of the death of St. Martin in 
A.D. 397—this seems the best attested date of St. Martin’s 
death. Taking this as granted, we may fairly assume Ninian’s 
age at that time to have been not less than forty, most probably 
somewhere between forty and forty-five. Investigation into 
the bishops of that period will show that very few were con- 
secrated under the age of forty. This would place Ninian’s 
birth about a.p. 355 or a little earlier, when Roman Britain, 
ie. from the wall between Solway and Tyne southwards, was 
officially Christian and had an organized Christian Church. I 
need only mention the presence of British bishops and others at 
the Council of Arles in 314, and in larger numbers at Ariminum 
in 359. ‘Towards the end of the century we find Chrysanthus, 
after having been lord lieutenant (vicarius) of Britain, becoming 
bishop (in Constantinople) of the sect called Novatians ; he died 
in 419. 

7 At the beginning of the fourth century, Roman Britain, as 
has been said, was bounded on the north by the wall of Hadrian, 
between Solway and Tyne. The wide district between this 
and the wall of Antonine, between Forth and Clyde, had been 
abandoned soon after 180. North of that again were the 
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peoples who had indeed known the might of Rome, but had 
never been subdued—Invicta Caledonia. The Roman Province 
long suffered inroads and ravages from the north, and, not to 
mention earlier incidents, the Emperor Constantius Chlorus 
died at York in 306 after a punitive expedition against the Picts 
north of Antonine’s wall. Of the next fifty years little or 
nothing is known, but Ammianus records that in 360 the Scots 
(ie. from Ireland) and Picts broke the peace that had been 
agreed upon, ravaged the districts next the wall (of Hadrian), 
and caused terror throughout the provinces, wearied by a 
succession of previous disasters. In spite of efforts to deal with 
the situation, things went from bad to worse, till in 368 Roman 
Britain was reduced to a desperate condition. Nectarides, the 
Guardian of the Coast (Comes maritimi tractus, our later mor- 
maer, sea-official), was slain. The Roman general was entrapped 
by ambush. Picts, Scots and Saxons all fell on the devoted 
country, ravaging, it would seem, even to the neighbourhood of 
London. Commander after commander was sent without 
success, until at last operations were entrusted to Theodosius. 
Landing at Richborough, he marched to London, which he made 
his base, and thence dealt with the enemy in detail. The cam- 
paign continued in the next year, till he had routed the various 
peoples who had so insolently attacked the Roman power, 
encouraged by long impunity. The recovered province was 
called Valentia. Such were the times of Ninian’s boyhood. 
Theodosius was a Spaniard of noble family. When he came. 
to Britain he brought with him his son Theodosius, then a young 
man of about twenty-two, and another Spaniard, probably of 
about the same age, named Maximus. Ten years later young 
Theodosius became Emperor of the East. Maximus stayed on 
in Britain as commander of the forces there with conspicuous 
success. He was a most able man, of strong and attractive 
personality, and he became the idol of the British troops. The 
impression he made on the British peoples, including the less 
Romanized peoples of the west, was such that, under the name 
Maxen Wledig (Maxen the King) he became a foremost hero of 
Welsh romance. ‘ The Dream of Maxen Wledig ” is one of the 
great old Welsh tales still extant. He was, moreover, an orthodox 
Christian. As time went on, Maximus, ambitious as well as able, 
appears to have become discontented with his position in Britain 
as compared with that of his former comrade Theodosius. In 
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any case he was proclaimed Emperor by the soldiers, and with a 
large army of Britons, neighbouring Gauls and Celts and others, 
crossed to Gaul, where the soldiery received him with enthusiasm. 
He appears to have attracted a large number of native Britons 
to his standard. The Church historian Sozomen states that the 
pretext advanced by Maximus for his rebellion was his desire to 
prevent innovations in religion. As a matter of fact, when 
Maximus raised the standard of revolt in Britain, “‘ Priscillianism ” 
was causing much trouble in the west, and particularly in his 
native country of Spain. In the end the heretics were dealt 
with by Maximus immediately after he had become Emperor in 
383. A full account of the proceedings is given by Sulpicius 
Severus in his Life of St. Martin and his Historia Sacra. Sulpicius 
had a very high opinion of Maximus. His contemporary 
Orosius (¢. A.D. 400) says that Maximus “ was a vigorous and 
good man, worthy of being Emperor were it not that he had 
risen by means of despotism, contrary to his oath of allegiance ; 
he was made Emperor by the army almost against his will.” 
When Maximus became Emperor of the West, Ninian would 
have been about twenty-eight. 

As Emperor from 383 to 388 Maximus came into close 
contact with St. Martin, who had become Bishop of Tours in 
371. Their relations, as told by Sulpicius Severus, are extremely 
interesting and deserve careful reading. Maximus often sum- 
moned Martin to the palace and honoured him with reverence. 
Their whole conversation concerned the present state, the 
future, the glory of the faithful, the eternal life of the saints. 
The Empress hung on the words of Martin; she wet his feet 
with her tears; she dried them with her hair. On one occasion 
she waited on Martin at table; she herself cooked and served 
the food, and stood apart while he partook of it. She handed 
him the cup ; when the meal was over she collected the crumbs, 
preferring them to an imperial banquet. 

To follow Maximus’s career in further detail does not con- 
cern our subject. He was killed in 388 at the hands of his former 
comrade Theodosius. His whole history contains the material 
for a great tragedy. 

Such in brief was the background of St. Ninian’s earlier life. 
I have long thought that it leads us to the question whether 
Ninian was one of the native Britons who followed Maximus to 
Gaul, and whether it was not in this way that his association with 
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St. Martin began. He might well have been attracted to 
Maximus on religious grounds, and after Maximus’s death in 388 
he may well have stayed on with St. Martin, whose fame was so 
great, especially for the training of clerics. The years between 
388 and 397 would afford ample time for training under St. 
Martin, and it is more than possible that, like Martin himself 
and like St. Patrick, Ninian received his whole training in Gaul. 

When Ninian returned to Britain and settled at what is now 
Whithorn, it is very probable that he found a nucleus of Chris- 
tianity in that region of Scotland, which it was his business to 
extend and organize. The name of his bishopric has not come 
down tous, He may have been bishop of the “ recepta provincia ” 
or recovered province named Valentia. Sir J. Morris-Jones was 
of opinion that the term “ recepta” survived in old Welsh as 
Reged, the name of an ancient British province which included 
Carlisle and, as I have suggested elsewhere, included also Gallo- 
way. While all this contains an element of speculation, it 
hangs well together historically and geographically. 

That Ninian should turn his attention to the Southern 
Picts, who had been so prominent during much of his life, was 
eminently natural and worthy of a disciple of St. Martin. In 
all his labours, and among the Picts in particular, it is well to 
remember that he must have been greatly helped by the prestige 
of Christianity as the recognized religion of the mighty Roman 
Empire. In this connection an extract from the early Church 
historian, Socrates Scholasticus, is extremely interesting and 
instructive. He relates as follows the conversion of the Burgun- 
dians, which took place about a.p. 430: 

“‘ T must now relate an event well worthy of being recorded, 
which happened about this time. There is a barbarous nation 
dwelling beyond the Rhine, denominated Burgundians; they 
lead a peaceful life ; for being almost all artisans, they support 
themselves by the exercise of their trades. The Huns, by 
making continual irruptions on this people, devastated their 
country, and often destroyed great numbers of them. In this 
perplexity, therefore, the Burgundians resolved to have recourse 
not to any human being, but to commit themselves to the 
protection of some god; and having seriously considered that 
the God of the Romans mightily defended those that feared 
him, they all with common consent embraced the faith of 
Christ. Going therefore to one of the cities of Gaul, they 
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requested the bishop to grant them Christian baptism: who 
ordered them to fast seven days, and having meanwhile instructed 
them in the elementary principles of the faith, on the eighth 
day baptized and dismissed them. Accordingly becoming 
confident thenceforth, they marched against their invaders ; 
nor were they disappointed in their hope. For the king of the 
Huns, Uptar by name, having died in the night from the effects 
of a surfeit, the Burgundians attacked that people then without 
a commander in chief and although they were few in numbers 
and their opponents very many, they obtained a complete 
victory ; for the Burgundians were altogether but three thousand 
men, and destroyed no less than ten thousand of the enemy.” 

When Ninian came to Britain the prestige of the Roman 
Empire was still undiminished in the eyes of the British peoples, 
and to the Southern Picts and to the people between the walls 
the religion of the Empire must have made a powerful appeal. 
Later on, when the Romans were forced to abandon Britain, 
the Christian religion must have fallen in esteem, and to this 
may be attributed, in part at least, the apostacy of the Picts in 
regard to which St. Patrick wrote so bitterly in his Epistle to 
Coroticus of Strath Clyde and his soldiers. There are, however, 
fairly clear indications, as I have mentioned elsewhere, that this 
apostacy was only partial, and that Ninian’s labours bore lasting 
fruit. In this connection we should not overlook the mission of 
St. Cadoc of Llancarvan in the sixth century to the Midlands of 
Scotland. St. Cadoc’s cult was specially strong in the Menteith 
district of Perthshire, where his name lives in Kilmadock (stressed 
on the last syllable), “ the church of my Doc,” and where landed 
families bore the surname of Dog, now extant as Doag, Doig, 
and in other forms. 

In his system of church organization Ninian followed St. 
Martin, who introduced monasticism into Gaul. Candida Casa 
or Whithorn was long an important centre of religion and of 
learning, not only for Scotland but also for Ireland. The last 
Irish cleric, so far as known to me, to be trained there was St. 
Findbarr of Moyville, Columba’s older contemporary. The 
reduced form of his name, Finnen or Finnian, was made into 
Gunnin or Wynnin by the people of Galloway and Ayrshire, then 
Welsh-speaking. 

At that period, to judge by the well-known Preface to 
Mugint’s hymn (Liber Hymnorum), the moral tone of Whithorn 
was deplorably relaxed. 
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Scotland does well to revere the name of Ninian, a man of 
apostolic character and of immense religious enthusiasm. If 
for a time his name and fame suffered comparative eclipse, it is 
well that it came again into honour. It is not well, however, 
that Ninian’s claim to our reverence should be overstated and 
the sphere of his labours enlarged to an extent that he would have 
been the first to repudiate. 


W. J. Watson. 
Edinburgh. 


An Ogham inscription found on St. Ninian’s Isle, Shetland, imperfect at the 
beginning and uncertain as to both reading and meaning, has been transliterated 
lesmeqqnanammovvest and divided as les megg Nan am Movvest, translated “ enclosure 
of McNan in Mobhaist ” (E. W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches). The Rev. A. B. 
Scott, D.D. (The Rise and Relations of the Church of Scotland) would render this 
“ Lis [i.e. enclosure] of the Community of Ninian the Baptiser,” adding that 
“* Mo-Bhaiste was one of Ninian’s titles.” It may be enough to say (1) that assuming 
Nicholson’s reading to be correct, the words /es megq Nan could mean only “ enclosure 
of the son of Nan” ; (2) that am Mobbaist, in the sense attributed to it by Dr. Scott, 
is an impossible combination at any stage of the language; (3) that there is no 
authority for the statement that Mobhaist was one of Ninian’s titles. The further 
assumption that Nan may represent the early form of Ninian’s name is an impossible 
one. Nicholson’s translation, “in Mobhaist,” is also impossible. 





DUTCH INFLUENCES IN SCOTTISH 
THEOLOGY 


A Scot who goes abroad, either to the Continent of Europe or 
to America or other English-speaking lands, is astonished and 
not a little embarrassed by the reverent feelings everywhere 
disclosed with regard to his country by those who profess them- 
selves Calvinists. Scottish Calvinism is, however, not so Scottish 
as is sometimes imagined. Apart from the initial impulses from 
Geneva and Strassburg, there were extensive influences from 
France, particularly in the matter of Presbyterian Church 
Government. In the seventeenth century Church worship 
and religious practice were affected by Puritan and independent 
movements in England—affected to an extent not yet sufficiently 
examined and emphasized. Later, as was very natural, English 
influences strengthened, while in the second half of the nineteenth 
century much the most powerful theological and philosophical 
currents came from Germany. The religious situation in 
Scotland has been much affected by conditions elsewhere. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the influences, and 
certainly one of the most enduring, has been that of Dutch 
thought. The Scots and the Dutch have always had much in 
common; and Scotland’s debt to Holland in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries was very great indeed, so that not 
a little that is characteristic of Scottish Theology is Dutch in 
origin. 

One should warn oneself before proceeding with the evidence 
that movements, ideas and practices have a curious habit of 
appearing in different places at the same time ; and that it is not 
always certain which was cause and which effect or whether both 
were not perhaps alike products of some third activity. Ob- 
viously, also, all Scots did not prove receptive to the same Dutch 
influences. Dutch works again were subjected to intelligent 
criticism by writers who used them. Nevertheless, what Scotland 
owes to Dutch influences in Theology is an important element in 
its religious history. 

In the seventeenth century, when these influences of which 
we speak were strongest, merchants and soldiers were more 
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interested in religion and theology than they seem to be to-day ; 
and Scottish merchants at Veere and Scottish soldiers in the 
Dutch forces brought home information and tendencies. Scot- 
tish students at the Dutch Universities were also numerous, and 
these were in many cases the leading lawyers, doctors and 
ministers of the succeeding period and would exert important 
influence. 

John Forbes of Corse was living in Middelburg during the 
later months of the Synod of Dort. His uncle with whom he 
stayed was much interested in the problems which were being 
discussed, and had indeed earlier strayed into controversy with 
Grevinchovius. It is almost inconceivable that the nephew 
should not have visited Dort in those exciting days; and cer- 
tainly he knew everything that had been said, and came home to 
Scotland strongly anti-Arminian. His was no unique case of 
Dutch influence. Robert Baillie was in regular correspondence 
with friends in Holland, and aware of all theological trends. 
In the Restoration period which followed, a large number of 
Covenanting ministers lived in exile in Holland. John Brown of 
Wamphray was among these, and we discover that he was in 
close contact with the leaders of Dutch thought at the time, 
Voetius, Spanheim, Essenius and others. He wrote against 
Wolzogen and Velthuysen, promoters of Cartesianism, and his 
Life of Justification Opened was published with a preface by 
Professor Leydecker of Utrecht. 

Influences of another sort are to be traced in the case of 
Gilbert Burnet, afterwards the distinguished Bishop of Salisbury. 
He went to Holland in the course of his early wanderings abroad, 
and was greatly struck by the tolerance he found in the Armin- 
ians. This made him more sympathetic to their views than his 
knowledge of theology would itself have made him. 

There were Scots Kirks at Veere, Middelburg, Flushing, 
Dort, Rotterdam, Delft, The Hague, Leyden, Utrecht and 
Amsterdam. ‘These had at times distinguished ministers, and 
they undoubtedly assisted in keeping the Dutch and Scottish 
Churches in intimate contact, the Scots ministers being in most 
cases members of the Dutch classes and at the same time in touch 
with friends in Scotland. No one was more important in this 
respect than William Carstares who spent many years in Holland, 
and to whom Scotland owes a very great deal in connection with 
the Presbyterian Revolution settlement. At this same period it 
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is interesting to see King’s College, Aberdeen, turning in suc- 
cession to no fewer than three Scottish ministers in Holland when 
in search of a Professor of Theology. Even at the close of the 
eighteenth century we have the case of Gilbert Gerard who, 
after a ministry in Amsterdam, came to be Professor of Greek 
and then Professor of Theology at King’s College, while William 
Laurence Brown left a ministry and professorship at Utrecht 
before becoming Principal and Professor of Divinity at Marischal 
College. Such careers show intimate contacts persisting till 
Napoleonic times between the Dutch and Scottish Churches, 
contacts which one hopes are beginning to be restored by the 
creation of the Northern Europe Presbytery of the Church of 
Scotland. 

It is interesting to note to what an extent the works of 
Dutch theological writers found their way into Scottish libraries. 
I have looked into this as far as the University Libraries of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen are concerned, and can say that these 
took the works of practically every theological professor of any 
consequence in Holland in the seventeenth century. The list 
of names is very much too long to quote. In the eighteenth 
century things were rather different, especially as the century 
advanced; and while one finds Schultens, Gurtler, Vitringa, 
Venema and, later, Mauger, Elsner, Bonnet and one or two 
others, still most are wanting. If one examines early private 
collections one is again struck by the proportion of works that 
emanated from Holland. This applies even to such libraries as 
those of Bishop Leighton and the Scougalls whose main interests 
were not in Theology but in the Mystics and Platonists. When 
one studies the references in authors such as Rutherford and 
the Gillespies one realizes how dependent Scotsmen were upon 
Holland ; and a hundred years later, when we read the list of 
books which Professor Lumsden recommended to his class, one 


sees that no divinity student could hope for licence without 
Dutch aid. 


* = * * 7 
The Arminian Controversy echoed loudly through Scotland. 
The Scottish Church in no uncertain way took the part of the 
majority at Dort. The celebrated Synod which met there is 
mentioned with marked respect by John Row, David Calderwood, 
Robert Baron, Robert Baillie, John Brown of Whitburn, John 
Strang and others. The Church of Scotland was held to be 
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committed to its decisions ; and these were actually used to test 
orthodoxy in the case of Professor Strang. The Westminster 
Confession was not based upon Dort, but had it clearly in mind ; 
and after Dort no minister in Scotland might with safety be 
anything but a good Calvinist. 

Arminian views, it is true, crept into Scotland. This was 
mostly due to English influence, for Laud was a most ardent 
Arminian, and those who supported his efforts in Scotland 
tended to be Arminian or at least to be suspected of this. Indeed, 
after the signing of the National Covenant, Arminianism became 
the recognized crime with which to charge anyone who made 
himself objectionable. William Forbes of Edinburgh was the 
most outstanding of those who professed Arminianism, and his 
works show that he had a remarkably wide acquaintance with the 
literature of the controversy. Others such as Leighton and 
Burnet who were sometimes called Arminians were, strictly 
speaking, scarcely theologians at all. They were mystics, who 
attached little importance to dogma, and were extremely tolerant 
of opinions and careless and eclectic in their own theological 
utterances. Samuel Rutherford was the leader of the strict 
Calvinists, and evinced such command of the situation in Holland 
that he had two offers of chairs in Dutch Universities. David 
Dickson and Robert Baillie were both at pains to make careful 
study of the subject, and John Strang was also profoundly 
interested in it. The Arminian controversy shared with Popery 
the attentions of Divinity professors and students, and also of 
the ministers in their Presbytery exercises and their examinations 
for licence and ordination ; and it is clear that in Scotland the 
question was widely familiar and regarded as of the highest 
importance. Even the common people must have been accus- 
tomed to hear the word Arminianism, and to take for granted 
its evil significance, though we know they sometimes failed to 
distinguish between the Five Points of the Arminians and the 
Five Articles of Perth! An outsider would have received the 
impression that the Scots presbyterian was more concerned with 
Dutch theology than with anything else. The ultimate enemy 
was Rome, and Episcopacy was its agent, and the Episcopalians 
were Arminian. The orthodoxy of Dort was thus the one 
safeguard of the Reformation, and the extirpation of Remonstrant 
heresy meant the destruction of the scarlet woman. 

In the eighteenth century this controversy did not indeed 
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loom quite so largely in the theological situation ; but it remained 
a matter of great importance in the eyes of the Church. Assembly 
Acts of 1704, 1711 and later dates call attention to the danger ; 
and a correspondent of Robert Wodrow could in 1726 still regard 
Arminian errors as the greatest hazard of the religious life of 
Scotland. It was for Arminianism that John Simson was first 
called in question. The intention of the Auchterarder creed was 
to guard against Arminianism. Ministers—especially those who 
remained Episcopalian—were charged with Arminian teaching. 
Professors in all the Universities made a special point of dealing 
thoroughly with this along with the Socinian and Deistic con- 
troversies. With Willison of Dundee the question was as living 
as it had been a hundred years earlier, and he prays for delivery 
from Arminian arguments and trembles to think they may ever 
prove victorious in Scotland. The Secession Churches were 
emphatic in their repudiation of Arminianism, witness the 
important Act of 1754 which led to the deposition of Mair of 
Orwell. Notice also John Macmillan’s complaint that Arminians 
and other heretics were not punished by the State. We may 
further note the comparative failure of John Wesley to secure a 
hold in Scotland in spite of all his caution, John Erskine, “a 
zealous Calvinist,” sounding the alarum. 

Latitudinarian influences from England, encouraged by the 
disciples of Francis Hutcheson, the outstanding intellectual 
leader of his day, tended to do away with much of the concern 
for such theological intricacies, and we do not find that the 
“* Moderates ” had much interest in them. The charge made 
by one of their opponents that they did not even know what the 
Five Points were is probably well founded. The atmosphere of 
the whole controversy choked them. 

Hutcheson’s influence would be to show that Nature, includ- 
ing human nature, is good, and only requires encouragement. 
The same type of teaching was spread through such writers as 
Rousseau and the Scottish Henry Mackenzie (the Man of 
Feeling), and Tobias Smollett, the novelist, and others, who 
believed in the “ noble savage,” and pictured villains as repenting 
through the good in them at last prevailing. Again Thomas 
Reid’s philosophy and psychology was not consistent with 
Calvinism, although his teaching appealed to many in Scotland 
and elsewhere as the only defence against Hume and Atheism. 
It is therefore not surprising that Moderates were sometimes 
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called Arminians ; but in fact they were not interested in taking 
sides in this controversy. 
* * * + * 

Another great Dutch theological dispute of the seventeenth 
century which profoundly affected Scotland was that between 
the Voetians and the Cocceijans. It is quite true that the Cov- 
enant idea had always been familiar in Reformed Scotland, and . 
was deeply imbedded in the Westminster Confession and common 
to all parties. Samuel Rutherford’s Treatise of the Covenant of 
Grace (1655) is interesting evidence on this point. But the 
Federal Theology of a later day was largely the work of Amesius, 
Cocceijus and especially Witsius and Marckius. George Gilles- 
pie’s Treatise of the Covenant of Grace (1661) refers repeatedly to 
Cocceijus, although it owes much to Ball and other English 
writers. Patrick Gillespie’s Treatise of the Covenant of Redemption 
(1677) likewise depends largely upon Cocceijus and definitely 
recommends his book on the Covenant. 

Rutherford and Baillie were friends of Voetius, and Cocceijus 
was under much suspicion in Scotland, partly for his Biblical 
critical development theory (to which, at the entrance of the 
Higher Criticism into the country, Robertson Smith gave a word 
of praise), for his methods of Scripture interpretation, for his 
notion of the Sabbath as belonging to the Old Testament 
dispensation, and for the association of Heidanus, Burmannus 
and others of his school with the teaching of Descartes who was 
thought to be merely materialistic and called by Baillie “ a very 
ignorant atheist.” The later Covenanters were singularly 
afraid of Cocceijus. They were driven to have their students 
trained in Holland rather than in Scotland, and several went to 
Franeker and Groningen ; but they found Cocceijan influences 
strong and troublesome, The difficulties are fully detailed in 
Michael Shields’s Faithful Contendings Displayed. 

In Holland fierce party strife continued for a long pected, 
and we find Robert Wodrow making inquiries about the relative 
strength of the factions in his day. Fortunately the division did 
not create any split in Scotland, partly because the Cocceijans 
developed special interest in exegetical and linguistic work, while 
Voetians concerned themselves more definitely with dogmatics, 
so that in a sense Scots had need of both, and took what they 
could from both ; but chiefly because of the mediating systems 
of Witsius and Marckius. The hold which these two obtained 
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in Scotland is remarkable. Witsius would be called a follower 
of Cocceijus while Marckius was reckoned a Voetian; but, as 
far as Scotland was concerned, they stood for the same thing, and 
the acceptance of their Federal Theology marks an epoch in 
Scottish religious thinking and a great change from the positions 
of an earlier date. 

The Marrow Men were strongly under Marckian influence. 
The book from which they derive their name is English Puritan, 
and Lutheran, in the general body of its references. Indeed, of 
those quoted in it only Amesius (really English), Bastingius 
(really French), and Grotius may be called Dutch. But it was 
the teaching of Marckius that made this particular set of Scots 
eagerly receptive of the Federal Theology of the Marrow. Kid, 
Hog and Alexander Moncrieff had all studied at Leyden under 
Marckius. The result was a new emphasis in Scotland upon the 
free offer of the Gospel, a doctrine which became one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the United Presbyterian Church, 
as is shown, for example, by the first articles of the Act of 1879. 

The study of Marckius was widespread. Of the Antiburgher 
Professors Wilson (1737-42), Alex Moncrieff (1742-62), William 
Moncrieff (1762-86), Bruce (1786-1806) and Paxton (1807-20) 
all used as their text-book his Medulla, so that every Antiburgher 
minister was brought up on a Dutch manual. Among the 
Burghers, Swanston also used Marckius, while Ebenezer Erskine 
used Turretin which amounted to very much the same thing. 
The Rev. Patrick Hutchison in his Compendious View of the 
Religious System, maintained and taught by the Synod of Relief, 
is a thorough Federalist. Even Professor John Simson of 
Glasgow University, who had studied under Marckius, used his 
Medulla as a text-book though he frequently disagreed with it 
and definitely preferred English Theology to Dutch. Professor 
Hamilton of Edinburgh University also used Marckius. Flint, 
who wrote violently against Simson, was a strong opponent of 
Cocceijan tendencies, but a devoted disciple of Marckius. 

Witsius was as thoroughly known and appreciated. His 
Economy was recommended to all students, It was published in 
English at Edinburgh in 1771, and there were other editions in 
1803 and 1837 at least. His Treatise on Christian Faith was 
translated in 1761, his Conciliatory Animadversions in 1807, the 
Dissertations on the Apostles’ Creed in 1823, while in 1832 Pringle 
translated the Dissertations on the Lord’s Prayer which saw more 
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than one edition. His Essay on the Efficacy of Baptism (1852), 
On the Character of a True Theologian (1856), Was Moses the 
Author of the Pentateuch ? (1877) were translations which showed 
the continuity of his influence and the desire to enlist his name in 
the contests of that comparatively recent period. Rabbi Duncan 
called Witsius “ perhaps the most tender, spiritually minded and 
richly evangelical as well as one of the most learned of Dutch 
divines of the old (Dordrechtian) school.” He names Witsius 
as one of those who had special influence upon him, and his 
biographer declares that the attraction proved so strong that 
“for some time he could hardly theologize or preach out of that 
man’s groove.” ‘Thomas Boston had also been a great admirer 
of Witsius, and his Four-Fold State has remained the most 
popular statement of the Federal Theology. 
* * 


Those who opposed such tendencies in Scotland were no less 
under Dutch influence, but were held, to use Dr. David Brown’s 
words, in the “ trammels of Dutch system.” Principal Haddow, 
for example, had studied in Holland and in him the stricter 
Calvinism of the previous century was carried over. Gowdie of 
Edinburgh was still following those same lines when “ Jupiter ” 
Carlyle studied under him. He “copied the Dutch divines,” 
says Carlyle, calling him “ dull, Dutch and prolix ” and mocking 
his “ Dutch Latin.” Long before this, Scottish Presbyterian 
Eloquence Displayed had declared that Presbyterian learning 
“lies only in the study of some anti-Arminian metaphysics,” 
and the Episcopalians after the Revolution had made fun of their 
opponents as confining their attention to Dutch Divinity and 
considering themselves profound when they could follow a Dutch 
system. Later the same influences continued. Everybody was 
somehow under Dutch guidance. A list of works recommended 
by Boston, Hog and Erskine to the Assembly of 1721 includes 
Altingius, the Leyden Professors, Maestricht, Maresius, Witsius 
and Essenius, Of these we may note that Maestricht of Utrecht 
has been specially commended by Rabbi Duncan as “ about the 
best system for an ordinary country pastor that I know.” Boston 
studied Essenius and Ruyssenius under Professor Campbell at 
Edinburgh, and later was in touch with Holland through the 
attempts to publish his book on Hebrew accents. He possessed 
a Dutch Bible (with the Heidelberg Catechism attached) which 
Brown in his Gospel Truth tells us he could read: he certainly 
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quotes Dutch in his Tractatus Stigmologicus. In his edition of 
the Marrow Amesius, Essenius and Hoornbeek are mentioned. 
The same acquaintance with Dutch teaching of different schools 
is evident in Professor James Wodrow of Glasgow who used 
especially the works of Walaeus, Maresius, Essenius, Altingius, 
Maccovius, and the Leyden Professors, and had his students also 
referring to Voetius, to van Limborch, to Arminius and to other 
Dutch writers. The works of Jameson, the blind Glasgow 
Professor of History, and of Thomas Forrester and indeed of all 
the early eighteenth century theologians, bear witness to the 
importance attached to Dutch thought. 

In the second half of the century there was not so much of 
this interest. When Alexander Carlyle went to Leyden he 
attended theological lectures very irregularly, expecting no 
benefit and devoting himself to learning from the Dutch in other 
matters. By this time the number of Scottish Divinity students 
going to Holland was materially decreasing, and the magistrates 
in 1761 passed a certain measure on the ground “ that British 
students now no longer frequented the University of Leyden.” 
In the first half-century no fewer than seventy Scottish theolo- 
gians had studied at Leyden, while a few went to Groningen, 
Franeker and Utrecht. We must also remember that in this 
period hundreds of Scottish students studied Law and Medicine 
in Holland and these were often interested in the discussion of 
the prevailing theologies. Recall in this connection the influence 
of Boerhaave. After this time the use of Dutch in Academic 
Holland and the decline of Latin in Academic Scotland practi- 
cally killed the custom of studying at Dutch Universities, and that 
insularity which is one of our modern characteristics rapidly 
developed. It is, however, worth mentioning the strenuous 
efforts of the Evangelical Dr. John Erskine. He himself felt the 
influence of Dutch writers, particularly Venema, and he learned 
Dutch in order to bring extracts of important Dutch works 
within reach of his friends, translating for example from Bonnet 
and van Alphen. 

* * * * * 

One Dutch name which was specially well known amongst 
Scottish Churchmen was that of Hugo Grotius, It could not 
be forgotten that he was an Arminian, and his opinions were in 
consequence not always approved. Robert Baillie, for instance, 
speaks unsympathetically of “all the Tridentine poperie of 
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Grotius,” while John Brown of Wamphray thought him prac- 
tically a Socinian and so worse than an Arminian. Patrick 
Gillespie, on the other hand, quotes him frequently with approval, 
and most writers were aware of his avowed hostility to Socinian- 
ism and the sharp distinction between his views and those of 
typical Arminians such as Episcopius. All who have occasion 
to speak of him acknowledge his eminence. 

A high place in Scottish regard was given to his de Fure Belli 
ac Pacis, which is quoted favourably by Bishop William Forbes, 
and repeatedly and always with respect as the work of a “ great 
adversary ” by Rutherford in his Lex Rex (1644), with a further 
reference in his Due Right of Church Government (1646). Baillie 
consulted it and learned from it when he was worrying out the 
political problems of the Rebellion. George Gillespie has many 
references to it in his Treatise of the Covenant of Grace, and quotes 
it in the preface to a sermon he preached to the House of Com- 
mons (1644). John Brown of Wamphray includes a number of 
passages in his Apologetical Relation (1665). In the lectures 
which Henry Scougall delivered when Regent at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, the chapter which discusses the lawfulness of warfare 
contains little that is not extracted from Grotius. 

The De Veritate Religionis Christianae was also popular in 
Scotland. In 1676 Aberdeen University records show the book 
recommended to all students and in 1690 we hear that it was in 
regular use. The University Library to-day includes editions 
issued in 1662, 1669, 1675, 1719, 1734, 1745, 1782, 1818, 1855, 
etc.—-not an exhaustive list but one which is a remarkable 
tribute. The work appears amongst the books in Apologetics 
specially recommended by Professor John Lumsden of King’s 
College in 1751. Alex Gerard, the Moderate, author of the 
famous Essays on Taste and on Genius, also used it when Professor 
there. At Glasgow University Francis Hutcheson was in the 
habit of conducting a special class on the de Veritate, which he 
threw open to students of all Faculties free of charge and which 
created wide interest. In the nineteenth century Professor Hill 
of St. Andrews particularly commended it. Probably none of 
the works of Grotius was so universally approved. 

His de Satisfactione Christi was quoted with approval by the 
Arminian, William Forbes, and also by the Calvinist, Patrick 
Gillespie. The earliest edition (1617) appears in the library of 
Andrew Strachan, who died as Professor of Divinity at King’s 
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College, Aberdeen, in 1635. John Brown of Wamphray who 
thought it Socinian seems only to have known it through Richard 
Baxter, and indeed perhaps this particular work of Grotius had 
more influence indirectly than directly. Baxter was widely read, 
and his word was in favour of Grotius. To some extent this 
might be counteracted by Owen, but when the ideas of the 
Jonathan Edwardses, father and son, began to reach Scotland they 
were even more influential, and created much Calvinistic interest 
in the governmental theory of the Atonement. Stillingfleet 
against Crellius, the writings of Henry More and, later, Tom- 
kins’s Christ the Mediator between God and Man (1761) were 
English works which found their way into Scotland and supported 
the Grotian attitude. Further, Samuel Clarke’s works circulated 
widely amongst certain classes of the Scottish clergy and educated 
laity, and encouraged sympathy with important features of the 
Grotian theory. Principal Hill, whose Lectures in Divinity 
(1821) was perhaps the best Calvinistic exposition of Theology 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, was definitely a 
Grotian, and regarded the de Satisfactione as “both a fair 
exposition and a complete vindication.” In more recent times 
a similar view has been advocated by another Scottish teacher, 
Dr. Ralph- Wardlaw. Others have given it more guarded 
approval. Professor Smeaton, for example, is generally critical, 
but he can write (1868): “ the infinite value of the Atonement 
viewed in connection with the incarnation of the Son of God is 
exhibited forcibly by . . . Grotius, de Satisfactione. The 
latter is particularly fresh and clear upon this point.” Principal 
John Cairns had a particular liking for Grotius, and visited with 
enthusiasm the castle of the Lowestein. A friend reports (1887) 
that he found “ on his desk a small edition of Grotius de Satis- 
factione which had been published at Oxford soon after its first 
appearance in Holland. This led him into a spontaneous but 
most interesting conversational dissertation on Grotius—on his 
theory of the Atonement, and on the sympathy of Oxford with 
him.” Cunningham on the other hand is thoroughly unsym- 
pathetic in his attitude, and refers to “‘ Grotius whose inadequate 
sense of the importance of sound doctrine, and unscriptural and 
spurious love of peace, made him ever ready to sacrifice or 
compromise truth, whether it was to please Papists or Socinians.” 
In a century which was particularly interested in the Doctrine of 
the Atonement everyone found he had to reckon with Grotius. 
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Commentaries of Grotius on various books of the Bible are 
frequently referred to, as for example by George Gillespie in his 
Treatise of Miscellany Questions (1649) and in a sermon to the 
House of Lords in 1645, and in his Treatise of the Covenant of Grace. 
Later we find references in Thomas Forrester’s Hierarchical 
Bishop’s Claim (1699). Baillie (1644) was interested in his 
Annotations on Cassander, while a copy of the Apologeticus (1622) 
once owned by Bishop William Forbes and afterwards in the 
possession of Professor Andrew Strachan was bequeathed by him 
to King’s College, Aberdeen. This last work is quoted by 
George Gillespie in his Brotherly Examination (1642). The 
library of Bishop Scougall and his son contained many of Grotius’s 
writings, even to his Latin poetical tragedies. Bishop Leighton 
had a complete set of his works. 

These scraps of evidence show how extensive was Scottish 
knowledge of the writings and interest in the ideas of Grotius. 


The nineteenth century saw certain earlier Dutch influences 
surviving in strength. We have already noted that of the 
Federal Theology which still has influence, and the name of 
Grotius which has never lost importance. It cannot, however, 
be said that nineteenth century Holland in any profound way 
attracted Scottish attention. Students did not go to Dutch 
Universities. Scottish theologians could not read or speak 
Dutch. There were, indeed, exceptions, for Professor Smeaton 
very clearly had a thorough knowledge of what was being thought 
and written in Holland, and through his works some information 
was spread. But the drift of those who were inclined to look 
abroad was rather to Germany, and there were, of course, by this 
time plenty of English books. New studies, Biblical Criticism, 
Comparative Religion, Natural Science, modern developments of 
philosophy were all written up voluminously in German and 
English. Some Dutch names were familiar—especially perhaps 
that of Kuenen. But even Abraham Kuyper was not really 
known in Scotland. Indeed, at one stage there were stronger 
influences exerted by Scotland upon Holland than by Holland 
upon Scotland. The work of the Haldanes in Europe affected 
the Dutch, and books by Boston and the Erskines, not to mention 
older classics such as Rutherford’s Letters, became very popular 
and are still treasured in many Dutch families. 
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Orthodox Scotland was not then actively moved by Holland, 
and where Scottish theology was anti-Calvinistic it did not 
follow liberal Dutch leadership. Modern Remonstrant and 
Mennonite influences were not noticeable. The attractions 
were rather English writers such as Coleridge and Maurice, and 
Germans such as Schleiermacher and Ritschl. When one 
comes to the Scottish Sermons of 1880 one sees to what an extent 
one considerable section at least of Scottish religious people had 
come to regard what to them seemed typical Dutch theology as 
merely something to be escaped. One of the sermons is very 
explicit. ‘“ The whole of that latest development of theological 
scholasticism,” it says, “ the Dutch covenant Theology, with its 
solemn bargainings between God and Adam, between God the 
Father and God the Son, they regard as a fashion as quaint and 
artificial as the Dutch landscape gardening which along with it 
came into vogue in the British islands.” One can see that the 
Churches of these two lands had lost touch. 

It is unfortunate that the contacts between Dutch and 
Scottish thinking should be now so indirect, and one would like 
to give every encouragement to all efforts that are being made to 
make the relations closer and more helpful. But whatever the 
future may hold, the account here set forth surely provides a 
reminder that in that Scottish theological past which has made us 
what we are as a people, we were powerfully influenced from 
Holland. 


G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF TRANSYLVANIA 


I 


TRANSYLVANIA is an area enclosed by the South-East Carpathian 
Mountains, the whole territory covering altogether 102,787 
square kilometres. Until 1918 it belonged to Hungary; at 
present it is a part of Roumania. Its inhabitants are Hungarians, 
Roumanians and Germans belonging to very different denomina- 
tions. The number of Protestants in Transylvania is 1,057,191, 
of whom 720,967 are Reformed (Hungarians), 264,224 are 
Lutherans (Hungarians and Germans), 72,000 Unitarians (Hun- 
garians). The other part of the Hungarian population is 
Roman Catholic, the Roumanians belong to the Orthodox 
Greek and the United Greek Churches. So the Hungarian 
population, and among these the Reformed people, because of 
its number and political weight played here a prominent role. 
We can say that during the period in which Transylvania was 
an independent country (1542-1848) its whole policy was 
influenced by Reformed personalities and institutions, so tts 
history ts an example which shows how Calvinism can influence 
and penetrate the political life of a country. In order to be made 
acquainted with this, we have to mention one or two points 
without which the political life of this country cannot be under- 
stood. 

1. The Reformed Church on coming to Transylvania found 
here already a Christian life and civilization. The people of the 
country were Christianized by the great organizer of Hungarian 
Christianity, St. Stephen. This king having won the victory 
over the pagan elements of the Hungarian nation compelled 
the whole population to take up the Christian religion and 
founded the Transylvanian Bishopric (1005) in Gyulafehervar 
(Alba Julia). Under his successors there came into the country 
several orders: Benedictines, Franciscans; and these were the 
first forerunners of Christian civilization, centuries before the 
Reformation came on this territory. 
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2. After the great national tragedy in the battle of Mohacs 
(1526) the Turkish power extended without any difficulty in the 
Hungarian lowland and the development of the independent Tran- 
syluanian principality began. John Zapolya, the rival of 
Ferdinand I, is still a crowned king of Hungary but after his death 
on August 29th, 1541, his residence city Buda will be taken 
by Soliman from his widow Isabel and from his infant son John 
Sigismund. Queen Isabel comes to Transylvania, residing in 
Gyulafehervar. Her chancellor Frater George Martinuzzi, 
although a monk, is obliged to sacrifice the interest of the Romish 
Church to that of the country and, in order to gain the German 
population, takes no notice of the extension of the Lutheran 
Reformation, and even confiscates the properties of the vacant 
bishopric for the royal court. So if the development of the 
new principality is the result of outward circumstances, on the 
other hand the extension of the Reformation was possible because 
of the inward organization of the country. This was the time 
when the greater part of the Germans and Hungarians became 
Protestants, the Reformer of the former being Joh. Honterus 
and of the later Gaspar Heltai. 

3. In the second half of the sixteenth century, in 1550, in this 


country there was no privileged or state-religion. On June 22nd of | 


the same year the Parliament passed an Act in which we read : 
“* conclusum erat ita nunc quoque qui libet in fide sua ipsi a Deo 
data et concessa permaneat ne alter ab altero praevia ratione 
infestetur.” This decision acknowledging the equal rights of 
Romish and Lutheran Churches at this time was unprecedented 
in the history of Europe. Even Holland sets up such a founda- 
tion during the fight against the Spaniards only (in the Union of 
Gent) in 1576. ‘The reason of such an act we find not in a spirit 
of liberalism—for at that time we cannot speak of such a term— 
but in the public interest. ‘Transylvania—as well as Holland— 
was obliged to keep together different peoples and Churches in 
order to secure the independence of the country. So it can be 
understood that Transylvania accepted the Reformed (in 1564) 
and even the Unitarian Churches (in 1571), as was the case in 
Holland where the Puritans driven away from England and the 
Remonstrants condemned by the synod of Dordrecht were 
tolerated, 

The independence of Transylvania and the declaration of 
the religious freedom is therefore not the merit of the Reformed 
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Church. However, if we look into the history of this small 
country we see this Church appearing in each important moment 
in defence of independence and religious freedom. 


II 


The independence of the country was in 1550 again in 
danger. According to a former agreement, insisted on by the 
Pope, George Martinuzzi handed over Transylvania again te 
King Ferdinand and persuaded the widow queen to abdicate 
the throne. In 1551 Castaldo, general of Ferdinand, took the 
country in hand and the queen departed to Poland. The 
noblemen of Transylvania were convinced by sad experiences of 
five years, of the ominousness of this policy. On the one hand 
the unpaid soldiers robbed the country, on the other hand 
the Turks and, under their leadership, the Roumanian Voivodes 
were devastating it. Instead of Martinuzzi, who meantime 
was murdered, a reformed nobleman Peter Petrovich was the 
defender of national interests. Taking advantage of the anti- 
pathy against Ferdinand he marched into Transylvania with his 
army and as governor pronounced the restoration of the Tran- 
sylvanian principality under the protection of the Turk. The 
Parliament, besides the declaration of the independence of the 
country, took measures for the confiscation of the property of 
the Roman Catholic bishopric. In the same year an Act was 
passed for gathering together the golden vessels of monasteries 
and Romish churches and for closing the two biggest cloisters to 
turn them into schools. In these radical deeds the influence of 
the Swiss Reformation can be obviously recognized. Among the 
helpers of Petrovich we find Kalmancsehi, the minister of 
Debreczen, the first apostle of the Hungarian Reformed Church. 
He was preaching his great sermons on the chief square of 
Kolozsvar (Cluj)—the Church buildings being in the hands of 
the Lutherans—on the Reformed or, as he puts it, “ the Hun- 
garian faith.” One year after came the “ Hungarian Calvin,” 
Melius. He succeeded to win the ministers of Kolozsvar and 
Marosvasarhely (Targu Mures) for Calvinism; he prepared 
the first Reformed Confessions and he fought the great fight 
against Lutheranism on the question of the Holy Supper. 
Melius was the organizer of the three dioceses extending to both 
banks of the Tisza river and Transylvania which contained until 
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1918 all the Reformed population living in the eastern part of 
Hungary. The organization of the Transylvanian Reformed 
Church took place on the synod of April 10th, 1564, when this 
Church, separating herself from the Lutheran, chose her first bishop, 
Francis David. The autonomy of the new Church was acknow- 
ledged at the diet of the same year which proclaimed that 
each town or village had the right to decide which religion it 
prefers to belong to. So the right of the congregation which 
was the great question of the Scottish Church in the eighteenth 
century, was here already settled. In the same year the Reformed 
ministers in Kolozsvar received the Heidelberg Catechism from 
the Professors of the Heidelberg University (Ursinus, Olevianus, 
Tremellius) with these encouraging lines: “. . . Nos etiam 
vobis gratulamur et vobiscum totis pectoribus Deo gratias agimus 
quia apud vos etiam verae doctrinae lucem accendit. . . . Nec 
metu periculorum aut gravitate-calamitatum ab officii cura, et 
veritatis confessione et propagatione conterreamur, mosque et 
universam Ecclesiam mutuis et assiduis precibus Filio Det com- 
mendemus. . . . Nec portae Inferorum nobis praevaleant.” 
With this the Transylvanian Reformed Church was accepted 
not only among the other Reformed Churches of the world but 
even into the spiritual communion with them. 

But the powers of the Church must have been engaged in 
the struggle for her life. Her first bishop, Fr. David, became in 
1556 Unitarian and after him several of the bigger congregations 
(Kolozsvar-Cluj, Des-Dej, Torda-Turda) even the Prince 
himself, John Sigismund, joined the Unitarian Church. So 
about 1570 the whole Protestantism of Transylvania was in danger 
of separating from oecumenical Christianity. In this difficulty 
Melius, Bishop of Debreczen, defended, with the help of some 
congregations, the Church, doing their best for upholding the 
doctrine of Holy Trinity and of the divinity of Christ. About 
260 congregations held on to the Reformed principles. 


Ill 


Prince John Sigismund, the only Unitarian Prince of this 
age, died in 1571 and since that time the Bathory family was the 
ruling one in Transylvania. The first three of the following 
Princes—among them Stephen, later King of Poland, were 
Roman Catholics, the last one, Gabriel, belonged to the Reformed 
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Church. During their time we find the Reformed Church 
among the supporters of their rule. What is the reason of that ? 

It is generally known that the Reformers’ point of view was 
that the source of civil power is God. This is the conservative 
feature of their doctrine about politics. On the other hand they 
expressed several times also the principle that it is the duty of 
the rulers to govern people according to the law and secure 
the common peace and freedom. In the forty-third thesis of 
Zwingli it is stated that tyranny is the worst and most wavering 
kind of government and Calvin declares that it is the holy right 
of authorities, parliaments and noblemen to withstand the 
encroaching autocracy of kings. This shows that the Reformed 
spiritual policy was also democratic and strongly emphasized 
national autonomy. These two features prevailed gradually in 
the policy of the Transylvanian Princes. 

The country at that time showed a picture of denomina- 
tional and political division. Three different nations are standing 
side by side, having different political ideas even each of them 
having its own system of taxation. Any of them, if offended, 
was always ready to be excited, and to look for the help of 
foreign powers. This was the case with the Szekelys (a tribe of 
Hungarians) between 1562-1600, with the Germans (1604-1613), 
while the Roumanians, at that time only one-fourth of the 
whole population, were always preparing for the invasion of the 
Voivoides of Muntenia (the area beyond the Carpathians). 

Being situated among those disuniting forces it was necessary 
for Transylvania to have a strong central power. The Bathory 
family was, because of its riches and energy, fit to possess this 
power. Although they were obliged to stifle with bloody 
measures the rebellion of the Szekelys and Germans, and only 
Gabriel Bethlen was able to suppress with the help of the Turk 
the aspiration of the Roumanian Voivoides, it is a fact that 
Transylvania became, under the reign of the Bathorys, a strong 
and consolidated country. In this work of consolidation the 
Reformed Church had also a share, and it is strange but true that 
this Church owes a debt of gratitude to this Catholic family. Stephen 
Bathory was the man who took this Church out from under the 
suzerainty of the Unitarian bishop and brought educated ministers 
and teachers into the Reformed congregations. Christoph 
Bathory gave the permission to elect again a Reformed bishop 
and helped him in reorganizing the congregations. Under 
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Sigismund Bathory—although he belonged to the party of the 
Counter-Reformation—Reformed noblemen were in the chief 
political and military offices, and these kept the Prince back 
from a strong Roman Catholic propaganda. The Reformed 
cities were attached faithfully to the Bathory family against 
the Austrian army and its leader, the general of the Habsburg 
king, and against the Roumanian, Voivoide Michael, till one of 
the Reformed bishops lost his life in the battle fought against 
the Austrian power. The Reformed noblemen insisted upon 
Transylvania taking part in the great coalition initiated by the 
Pope (Clement VIII) against the Turk, and only the want of 
discipline in the Austrian army was the reason that this under- 
taking failed. This is again an occasion when the Transylvanian 
Reformed Church was taking part in an enterprise of oecumenical 
Christendom. 

The antagonism between the Church and Prince Sigismund 
Bathory can be seen in the question of the Jesuit order when the 
Prince was going to help their work in the country. At the diet 
of Megyes (Medias, 1588) the leaders of both Protestant Churches 
carried out the law of the banishment of this order and declared 
that the noblemen had a right to have Romish priests but 
nobody had right to force the conscience “of anybody 
‘per vim’ even of the poor subditi” (feudal tenants) in order 
that this way “religionis libertas in recepta religione” should 
stand according to the old Acts. This shows that the territorial 
right of the power of Princes, noblemen or towns above the religion of 
their subjects was by this time abolished in the country. 


IV 


It is often looked at as a strange and absurd phenomenon 
that in the eighteenth century till the collapse of Turkish power 
in Hungary, Transylvania followed a friendly policy towards 
the Turk. The reason of this is very simple: the Christian 
civilization and the life of the Christian Churches could be better 
developed under the tolerant Turkish power than under the fanatical 
Habsburg one. For the Turk the only important thing was the 
punctual delivery of taxes: he did not interfere with the inner 
life of the country. The Habsburgs on the contrary were anxious 
to Catholicize and Germanize the people. So Transylvania 
under the Turkish protection became the defender of Hungary 
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and even of Eastern Protestantism. It is interesting to see the 
problem of co-operation with the Turk in the first Hungarian 
Confession (Confessio Debreczeniensis, 1562) when the question 
was put this way: “ Is it allowed to fight in war on the side of 
the Turk?” The answer was this: “It is allowed for the 
righteous and lawful defence of the country when the robbers 
attack the glory of God and the peace of the country. But it is 
forbidden to devastate with the wicked the boundaries of another 
land.” ‘The confession mentions here the example of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus and Artaxerxes, who have been sent by the 
Lord to defend His people. But the chief reason is the doctrine 
of predestination : God is Lord over all, even above the heathen 
who serve His glory even if they do not know Hin, so their help 
can be used unto a certain point. 

When electing the new Prince after the death of Sigismund 
Bathory, Transylvania had to look for a man who could be able 
to govern this small country which stands in the middle of two 
hostile powers: the Habsburgs and the Turk, and which was 
constituted of heterogeneous elements of peoples and Churches, 
And this shows the great influence of the Reformed Church in 
Transylvania, that these different nations elected as Prince a 
Reformed nobleman Stephen Bocskay which proves the fact that 
in this century the Reformed religion was the greatest guarantee of 
the liberty and political life of this country. 

There is much written about the great Reformed Princes of 
Transylvania in historical books. At present I am going to 
answer only the question how their government and reign stood 
on the fundamental Reformed faith and conviction. It is a 
historical fact already asserted that the policy of these Princes was 
founded on the Bible and the Reformed Confessions. Under 
their reign (1606-1660) four editions of the Bible were published 
in the Hungarian language, themselves being faithful readers of 
the Scriptures even when in the camp during war. They pro- 
vided the new edition of the Heidelberg Catechism (1612) and the 
translation of the second Helvetic Confession as well as that of 
the Institutes of Calvin. Their belief was that the power of 
the Prince comes from God in order to serve Him in securing the 
peace and liberty of the nations. Under their rule the rebellions 
of the different nations ceased. Gabriel Bethlen, at the first diet 
after his accession, fixed again the union of the nations in the 
country, gave back the privileges of the Germans taken away by 
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Gabriel Bathory. Industry, commerce and the working of mines 
were prosperous owing to good laws and to the help of foreign 
experts called into the country. The diet of 1619 declares that 
“They thank God the country has everything in abundance.” 
It was a difficult task to gain the sympathy of the Roumanians. 
The first problem was to educate them to be a nation worthy of 
national rights, culture and independence in church life: only 
after that could a part be given them in the governing of the 
country. The first step towards this was the union between 
the Roumanian Orthodox and the Transylvanian Reformed Churches 
which was started and forwarded on the plan of Cyrillus Lucaris, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. This union was upheld during 
the whole seventeenth century and was broken up only by the 
persecutions of the Habsburgs (1701). It did not touch the 
autonomy of the Orthodox Church, which had an independent 
bishop, synod, church government and court of justice for 
marriage affairs; only the oath of the elected bishop to the 
Prince and the supreme superintendence of the state were 
obligatory for them. 

A great German Church historian, Hase, called Transyl- 
vania “the classical country of religious freedom.” This 
statement is true in some respects, but this freedom was, of course, 
not the so-called liberalism of to-day. In the first laws of the 
country dealing with affairs of religion (1548, 1550) we find an 
effort put forth that if the disunity of Christianity cannot be 
avoided, to try to moderate and to bind to localities the Reformation. 
According to the law (1541) the towns and villages had the right 
to decide which denomination they wanted to belong to. The 
denominational character of the greater towns was fixed. A new 
religion could not be introduced except with the permission of 
Parliament. In villages the Church property belonged to the 
majority but this obliged them to help the minority to erect 
their own building. On the other side, Reformation was looked 
on as completed as regards the confession. The law of 1570 
forbade heresy ; a later one declares with respect to “ innova- 
tion ” that the introducing of new doctrines 1s allowed only with 
the permission of the Synod. ‘These laws were carried out by the 
Reformed Princes. So the Unitarians were forced by Prince 
Rakoczy I in 1638 to abide by their confession made in 1579. 
The same happened with the innovators of the Reformed Church. 
Ministers who brought Puritan ideas from Cambridge, Heidelberg 
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and Holland were imprisoned or exiled, although at the same time 
the General Synod accepted many of the ideas of Puritanism, 
The Romish Church shared the right of autonomy with other 
Churches except that she could not have bishops in the 
Romish meaning of the word, only a vicar elected by the Church, 
for the Transylvanian Principality did not acknowledge the 
appointment either of the Pope nor of the Habsburg Emperor. 


7: 


In foreign politics, Transylvania took the opportunity to 
join with the great European nations in defence of Protestantism. 
Stephen Bocskay—whose statue can be seen on the Reformation 
Monument in Geneva—was the first to attack the Counter- 
Reformation (1604-1605) and the result of his liberty-war was 
that the Emperor was obliged to secure religious freedom also 
for the Austrian, Bohemian and Silesian noblemen (Maiestats- 
brief, 1609) and in Hungary such a measure of religious freedom 
was given to the Reformed Church as was gained only for the 
other European ones by the Peace Treaty of Westphalia (1648). 
Gabriel Bethlen, the greatest Prince of Transylvania, was a 
member of the Protestant League, the leader of which was 
James I, King of England. The result of his three campaigns 
was the securing of religious freedom for Hungary and a terri- 
torial growth of Transylvania. At the same time he saved the 
country from the horrors of the religious war which at that time 
covered the whole of Europe. Prince Rakoczy I cautiously 
awaiting the end of the Thirty Years War, then (1644) took up 
arms and secured such freedom for religious practice from 
Emperor Ferdinand III (in 1645) as included even the right of 
feudal tenants to use of Church buildings, cemeteries and bells. 
This success was one reason for the Westphalian Treaty. 

In these wars the Princes availed themselves of the help of 
the Turk but only in the measure it was allowed in the Reformed 
Confession mentioned above. Bocskay declined the crown 
offered to him by the Sultan, Bethlen executed Turkish generals 
because of want of discipline in their army. In the army of 
Rakoczy I there were only five hundred Turkish troopers, and he 
rendered it impossible for them to rob the country during the 
war. This enables us to understand the opinion which is 
expressed in a letter of a Reformed general: “ The people 
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everywhere bless with clasped hands God for us,” and it was 
not in vain that the slogan of Rakoczy I was taken from Romans 
ix. 16—“ Neque volentis, neque currentis sed miserentis Dei ”— 
for his campaign was marked by the utmost sparing of human life. 

In these wars the Transylvanian Princes were supported 
with military forces by the French, Germans and Swedes, 
financially by the French (Louis XIII and XIV), in diplomacy 
by the British people. The British ambassador, Th. Roe, did not 
at first understand the manifold ways of Bethlen’s policy and he 
sent an unfavourable opinion of him to King James. But some 
time after, he and his successors warmly took up the cause of 
the Princes. This is contained in a letter of King James—which 
letter is looked on vy some as apocryphal—where we read: 
“Tt is in the interest of ourselves and of whole Europe that 
Hungary should stand on the one hand as a solid defender of 
Christianity, on the other hand as a bridle for Germany.” This 
thing—defender of Christianity in the east and a bridle for the 
imperialistic aspirations of the Habsburgs for the west—this was 
at that time the mission of Transylvania. 

The effort to be able to fulfil this mission was the reason 
that the Transylvanian Princes were anxious to draw into their 
circles those small countries (Muntenia, Moldova) which lay 
around their country. Rakoczy I succeeded in taking these 
Roumanian Voivoides under his influence, which fact was the 
first step towards their long-desired independence of Turkish 
rule. 

After the Peace of Westphalia (1648) Transylvania was one 
of the strongest and richest countries of the European Continent. 
No wonder that George Rakoczy II tried to weaken the Habsburg 
power with his aspiration for gaining the Polish throne, which 
effort, however, led to an unfortunate war. The reason of this 
was that he was mistaken in his opinion about the European 
situation as he thought that the religious tdeas were still the leading 
forces of peoples, although these ideas already gave place to the 
national interests of the states. Cromwell welcomed the ambas- 
sador of Rakoczy and assured him of friendship (in June, 1655), 
but two years later when the Transylvanian army was destroyed 
and the Prince abdicated, he was not able to do anything for him. 
The British ambassador, Thomas Bendyshe, was heartily sup- 
porting the Swede-Transylvanian alliance in Constantinople, 
but the Sultan was very angry against Rakoczy who, with his 
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ambition, drew him into conflict with the Habsburgs. It is 
also true that this plan of the Prince for securing for himself the 
Polish throne was objected to by the leaders of the Reformed Church. 
The man after whose counsel the Prince made this plan was the 
famous educationist (John Comenius) who had no political 
abilities. 

The tragical campaign of Rakoczy II and his early death 
(1660) found the Reformed Church in serious internal difficulties 
and disunion. The half-way solution of the Synod of Szatmar 
(Satmar) on the question of Presbyterianism caused a great 
difficulty. The Presbyterian ministers stood on the side of 
the new Prince Barcsay and the Turkish alliance, the Episcopal- 
ians supported another pretender and were insisting on politics 
being put upon a new orientation towards Austria. In this 
confusion the Sultan’s army devastated three times (1558, 1560, 
1661) the country, destroying many churches, schools and 
archives. Some parts of the country became depopulated and 
lost for the Church. The situation was not yet ripe for a final 
blow to the Turk, so the Western powers did not come to help 
the country. At last the subjected and intimidated people 
accepted as Prince, Michael Apaffy, who had been appointed 
by the Turk (1661). 

Apaffy was the last Orthodox (Reformed) Prince of Tran- 
sylvania. Although he was a true patron of his Church and a 
good scholar of theology, he was unable to follow the policy of 
his predecessors. The country was short of necessary military 
forces and financial means, and the Prince lacked energy. The 
country owes the preservation of its Reformed character to two 
distinguished statesmen: the chancellor Michael Teleky and 
the counsellor Nicolaus Bethlen. ‘The former was doing his 
best to renew its old strength and power ; the latter, foreseeing 
the great event of the collapse of the Turkish power, looked 
for Western protectors for his country and with this aim he 
visited the Palatinate, Holland, Great Britain and France. It 
was a tragic feature of this age that even inside the country 
the people were in uncertainty facing the quickly approaching 
crisis; the loss of the Turkish help and the European alliance 
for expelling the Turk from Hungary. This period brought 
forth the strong guarantees of independence for Transylvania : 
the chief Consistory of the Reformed Church and the Diploma 
Leopoldinum. 
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VI 


The chief Consistory was the chief authority of the Church, 
which body contained the Reformed magistrates, estates, governors, 
deputies and patrons. It was set up beside the chief legislative 
body of the Church, the Synod for defending the Church 
against the tyranny of the Prince and in order to secure the sup- 
port of civilauthority. The chief Consistory provided and looked 
after the financial and school affairs, took these before the Prince 
and before the diet. This body was defending the autonomy of 
the Church, and beside that the constitution of the State in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Diploma Leopoldinum 
given out by Emperor Leopold I secured the validity of the 
old laws and constitution of Transylvania. Bethlen says that 
for providing this Diploma the ambassadors of the foreign 
powers are to be thanked: Dankelmann of Brandenburgh, 
Paget of Great Britain, Henshirken of Holland. So European 
Christendom recognized the service rendered by Transylvania 
in the Thirty Years War. 

Transylvania stood under the Habsburg rule as an independent 
principality from 1690 till 1848. Against the re-catholicizing and 
denationalizing efforts of the Habsburg dynasty the Reformed 
Church was unable to do anything except to resist passively and 
to protest. To the chair of the chief governor were appointed 
Roman Catholic noblemen, and Protestants were left outside of 
state offices—the surest way of success was the changing of 
religion. The new reign destroyed also the traditional Tran- 
sylvanian unity. The Roman Catholic Church hastened to 
make use of the favourable situation. Some years later the 
Counter-Reformation intensified its efforts in Transylvania. 
Church buildings and schools were taken away from the Protestant 
Churches in Gyulafehervar (Alba Julia) and in Kolozsvar (Cluj). 
In villages where the population was confessionally mixed the 
quarrel for the Church buildings was continuous. The Jesuit 
order gained power. A new decree was given out that if one of 
the parents was Roman Catholic, each child had to follow this 
religion. Conversion to the Reformed Church was severely 
punished. The result of this was that the Unitarian Church 
lost two-thirds of its adherents—the Reformed Church had 
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the absolute majority in the country—and the Romish Church, 
which had only one-fifth of the population, became the second 
great Church of the country. 


VII 


In spite of these difficulties the Reformed Church was 
engaged, even in this difficult period, in the true and faithful 
service of her mission. Some examples will show this. Nicolaus 
Bethlen at the time of the insurrection of Rakoczy II prepared 
a plan for the British and Dutch ambassadors recommending to 
secure the neutrality of Transylvania under the Habsburg dynasty 
according to Leopold’s Diploma. For this he was kept in 
prison, first in Szeben (Sibiu), afterwards in Vienna till his 
death. A professor of the college in Nagyenyed (Aiud), which 
college was founded by Gabriel Bethlen, Fr. Pariz-Papay, and 
the chief curator A. Teleky, turned to the British Protestants 
for help in erecting a new building for the college (1709), the old 
one being burnt down by the Austrian soldiers. In this way 
£11,000 was raised, which sum was put in the Bank of England, 
and this capital was used almost during 150 years for the equip- 
ment of the college. On this occasion Pariz-Papay presented 
his big Dictionary in sumptuous binding and Teleky his sword 
with precious stones, to the King of Great Britain. In 1716, 
when the students and professors of the same college were 
driven away by Austrian soldiers, they found a home in Maros- 
vasarhely (Targu Mures), where the town welcomed them. 
In 1727, when the Jesuits and the Austrian soldiers were about 
to take away the Church buildings of a village, five Reformed 
ministers, accompanied by the congregation, defended them 
with swords, 

In the middle of the century we find two great Reformed 
personalities. One of them was Catherina Bethlen, a great 
patroness of congregations and schools who, being forced to 
marry a Catholic nobleman, was deprived of her children and 
found comfort in embracing and helping the Reformed con- 
gregations with her maternal care. The other was a village 
minister, Peter Bod (1702-1769), who was one of the greatest 
scholars of his age and founder of Hungarian Church history. 
There was also a professor in the college of Szekelyudvarhely 
(Odorheiu); who with his work lifted up this college to the rank 
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of a high school (academy) and with his economy collected for it 
32,000 florins. In the same century another Transylvanian 
nobleman, Samuel Teleky, founded a great library in Maros- 
vasarhely and defended the autonomy of the Reformed colleges 
against the Austrian dynasty. 

These instances show how the Church tried to fight for her 
life during the eighteenth century but, alas, not with the desired 
effect. The Habsburg rule got Transylvania totally into its 
hands, although at the end of the eighteenth century each nation 
in the country was disappointed with this reign. 

In the first years of the nineteenth century only the distant 
waves of the Napoleonic war reached Transylvania. The 
revolutionary ideas did not find proper soil either in Austria or in 
Hungary or in Transylvania, and all these countries, in spite of 
all temptations, remained true to their lawful king. The 
reward of this loyalty was the introducing of patriarchal abso- 
lutism after the congress of Vienna. Between 1811 and 1834 
there was no diet in Transylvania, the governor and the officials 
were appointed by the Emperor instead of being elected by 
Parliament. The governing officials were almost all Roman 
Catholics. The spirit which was defending the constitution of 
the country was fostered inside the Reformed Church. We 
find the leaders of this Church in the diets of 1834-1848 insisting 
on liberal, democratic reforms, one of the most prominent 
among them being Charles Szasz, professor at the Nagyenyed 
College, another being Baron Nicolaus Wesselenyi. The former 
urged the union of Transylvania with Hungary and defended 
the autonomy of the Protestant Churches, the latter prepared the 
way with his fight for the free press and for the emancipation of 
feudal tenants for the liberal laws of 1848. Both of them were 
punished by the government, but the fruit of their work ripened 
in March, 1848, when the diet led by Kossuth declared the union 
of Transylvania and Hungary. This declaration was approved 
by the representatives of all the nations and Churches of the 
country. The spirit of this last Transylvanian diet was influenced 
by Protestantism. ‘The laws passed then included the securing 
of equal right for the Roumanian nation with the others, settling 
the question of language, the emancipation of the feudal tenants 
without any liability on their part, providing the necessary 
amount for maintenance of Church and schools of each recognized 
confession from the State budget, full liberty for changing of 
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religion for anybody—all these were secured by laws of such a 
liberal spirit as we hardly find anywhere else at that time. 

These laws were not carried out as a result of the liberty war 
of 1848-49 nor because of the absolutism which followed. Only 
after the treaty which took place between the Habsburg dynasty 
and the Hungarian nation in 1867 did the Hungarian government 
try to repay with good laws the debt which Hungary owes Tran- 
sylvania for its efforts for defence of the whole nation. 


G. Nacy. 


Kolozsvar, Roumania. 





























REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE 


"Apa xai Tois €Overw o Oeds Thy weravoay eis wv ESwxev. Acts xi. 18. 


I 


In the New Testament Greek the word meravoa is the word 
habitually used to denote repentance unto life. This word in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, denotes a change of mind, the word 
mind being employed in the sense of disposition, will, or inclina- 
tion, as in Romans vii. 25, “‘ With the mind, I myself serve the 
law of God.” And the verb regularly used in the sense of to 
repent unto life is ueravoeiv, compounded of mera (after) and 
voeiv (to perceive, consider, understand), the compound verb 
meaning to change one’s mind or purpose, implying a change of 
feelings or heart. Since this change of heart, feelings, purpose, 
must express itself, the word, practically, includes in its meaning 
to change correspondingly the outward life; but the inward 
change is chiefly stressed. Of this inward change, it should also 
be remarked, grief is an accompaniment. While the word is 
naturally employed in classic Greek, at times, for a mere change 
of judgment, it nevertheless in all moral uses presupposes and 
implies grief for the sins of the past as an accompaniment of a 
change from the sinful to a better mode of life; and whenever 
this word meravoeiv is employed in the New Testament (unless 
we except Hebrews xii. 17), it is used of the change of mind from 
sin to holiness—a change no one will make who does not feel 
deep sorrow for the sins already committed and for the sinfulness 
of his heart. In all these New Testament uses sorrow is neces- 
sarily associated with the word, therefore. This phase of its 
New Testament meaning is shown also by the imagery of passages 
in which the word is found, e.g. in Luke x. 13, “ They had 
repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes,” that is, “‘ They 
had repented long ago, sitting in the habiliments of grief.” The 
historical meaning of the word wmeravoeiv, then, in the New 
Testament is to change from sin to holiness, with grief for one’s 
past as sinful. The one exception seems to be Hebrews xii. 17, 
“‘ He found no place for a change of mind ” (in his father). In 
this place, ueravoias does not appear clearly to have an ethical 
element. At any rate, here it may have mere mental denotation. 
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Some have supposed that another exception is found in Luke 
xvii. 3, 4, “If thy brother sin against thee seven times, and 
seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive 
him.” Dr. Robert L, Dabney well says: “ In this case meravoeiv 
is used for the professed repentance of an erring man, and even a 
very unstable brother, to show that his profession, so long as it 
is not absolutely discredited by his bad conduct, is to be taken by 
the judgment of charity as evidence of genuine Christian sorrow, 
so far as to secure forgiveness. A profession of mere casual sorrow 
would not entitle to it.” 

The New Testament also occasionally uses the verb orpégew 
(and its compounds, in certain middle and passive forms) of 
repentance. Sometimes it unites ueravoeiv and émortpépew in the 
same exhortation. 

The word serauéderPa, occurs in the following passages in 
the New Testament: Matthew xxi. 29, 32; xxvii. 3; Romans 
xi. 29; 2 Corinthians vii. 8, 10; and is always translated to 
repent, even in the Revised Version, except in 2 Corinthians 
vii. 8, 10; but is incorrectly so translated. It means to change 
one’s feeling of care or concern, to regret, not to repent unto life. 
This is disputed in regard to Matthew xxi. 32, “ And ye, when 
ye saw it, did not pereueArOy that afterwards ye might believe 
on him.” Here, too, the word should be given its ordinary 
sense—should be translated “did not feel regret.” Some 
expositors, it is true, hold that the word, in this instance, is used 
of repentance unto life and do so on the ground that “ it alone 
is vitally connected with saving faith ” ; but the ordinary meaning 
of the word gives to our Lord’s statement more trenchancy. 
Give the word its ordinary meaning: Christ charges upon the 
obdurate priests such hardness that they felt not only no godly 
sorrow but not even that carnal sorrow which is often a precursor 
of true repentance and faith. Thus there appears to be no 
reason for taking the word in this passage in any other than its 
ordinary sense The Revised Version translates the words 
perauéAccOa: and meravoeiyv with accurate discrimination in 
2 Corinthians vii. 8-10: “ For though I made you sorry with 
my epistle, I do not regret it; though I did regret it (for I see 
that that epistle made you sorry, though for a season). I now 
rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry 


1 Theology, pp. 651-652. 
2 See Broadus: Commentary on Matthew in loc. cit. 
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after a godly sort, that ye might suffer loss by us in nothing. 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repen- 
tance which bringeth no regret.” Paul was discriminating. 
He made no intimation that true repentance can ever be the 
subject of repentance, though the necessity of giving them sorrow 
might be regretted. 

In the Old Testament 34u is the word which most nearly 
corresponds to meravoeiv. It is the great word with the 
prophets and emphasizes the element of turning from sin unto 
God. It is rather remarkable that the Hebrews did not use 
either n2wh or nawn, of repentance ; but that N3WN is used 


by them i in the sense of revolt, turning from the Lord. 
The Old Testament uses 573 in the sense of repent, at 


times, and at times in the sense of regret. When this word is 
used the stress seems to be on the element of grief. 

It thus appears that the New Testament exhortation to 
repent unto life is, in gist, like that of the prophet Joel ii. 12, 13, 
“Turn ye unto me with all your hearts, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning : and rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto Jehovah your God”; like those 
of the prophets Isaiah lv. 7 and Ezekiel xxxiii. 11, 15. But the 
New Testament term weravociy, rendered repent, is more 
specific and more comprehensive in spiritual content than 337 
or B73, It denotes in its historic meaning the inward change 


of the whole man with reference to sin and to God, and conveys, 
by implication, the idea of grief for past sin, and, by inference, 
that of the reform of the outward life, as well. 

Great difficulty has been found in translating seravoeiv 
into other languages. Jerome, in the Latin Vulgate, endeavoured 
to translate it by poenitentiam agere; but the word poenttentia 
is on the same stem with poena, penalty. The etymology of 
poenttentia in the phrase poenitentiam agere implies that it means 
to pay the penalty: hence, naturally the Patristic period and 
the Middle Ages slid into the error known as penance. Lactan- 
tius had proposed a much better word by which to translate 
heravoia, viz. resipiscentia, but his suggestion had met with little 
appreciation. 

Our English word repent is on the same stem with penance ; 
and it is regrettable that we have not a word with a less misleading 
origin and history by which to translate weravoeiv. It is more 
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to be regretted, however, that our English versions have not 
universally rendered meravoeiv and merauéederOa with discrimina- 
tion, instead of at times confusing their meanings. 

So far we have seen that the New Testament in English 
teaches of a repentance, which is a change of mind, purpose, 
feeling, heart—from sin to God, a change accompanied by grief 
for past and present sin, and hatred of it; and that it teaches 
also of a “ repentance ” which, according to the Greek, it should 
call “ regret ”—a pain naturally consequent on sin, arising in the 
natural heart, either with or without the common convincing 
operations of the Holy Spirit. This regret contains three 
elements: fear of the danger incurred, shame for the sin, and 
remorse or involuntary self-condemnation before the bar of 
conscience. It is a purely natural emotion, an emotion of the 
moral nature, implying a conscience, but compatible with an 
entire preference of the will for sin. It wants utterly the three 
elements of true repentance, viz. that of grief for and hatred of 
sin as contrary to the holy nature and righteous law of God, that of 
turning from sin unto God, and endeavour after obedience to Him. 

The phenomena of moral regret and the phenomena of 
repentance unto life are indeed to be compared only in their 
occasions, and in their subjective springs. ‘The occasion of each 
is sin. The springs of regret are: (1) an apprehension that the 
soul that sinneth shall die, (2) an apprehension that sin is nasty 
and mean, and (3) an apprehension of our culpability. The 
springs of repentance are: (1) an apprehension in the light of 
God’s mercy that the soul that sinneth shall die, (2) an"apprehen- 
sion of the loathsomeness and heinousness of sin as contrary to 
the holy nature and righteous law of God, and a personal loathing 
of it and grief for it, (3) a condemnation of conscience, reinforced 
by a genuine hatred of sin and admiration of God’s holiness. 
Repentance and regret should be sharply distinguished and 
constantly distinguished." 

Having endeavoured to get at the nature of repentance 
according to the teaching of Holy Scripture, let us now, in the 
second place, consider 


1 In the preparation of the foregoing statements we have built on the Holy Scriptures; Thayer: 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; Edward Robinson: Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament; Tregelles: Gessenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures; Broadus: Commentary on Matthew (on passages cited from Matthew); R. L. Dabney: 
Syllabus and Notes on Systematic and Polemic Theology, Lecture 55; John Dick: Theology, Lecture 70 ; 
A. A. Hodge: Outlines of Theology, Chap. 32; W. G. T. Shedd: Theology, Vol. 2, pp. 534-5353 
A. H. Strong: Outlines of Theology, pp. 220-224; Jeremy Taylor: Works, Vol. II, pp. 421-620; 


et alia. 
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II 


The Statements of the Doctrine of Repentance unto Life set 


forth in our Standards ; their Propriety and the Psychological 
Statement of the Change. 


1. “ Repentance unto life,” says the Shorter Westminster 
Catechism, “is a saving grace, whereby a sinner, out of a true 
sense of his sin, and apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ, 
doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God 
with full purpose of and endeavour after new obedience” 
(Shorter Catechism, Ques. 87). “ By it a sinner, out of the sight 
and sense not only of the danger, but also of the filth and odious- 
ness of his sins, as contrary to the holy nature and righteous law 
of God, and upon apprehension of His mercy in Christ to such 
as are penitent, so grieves for and hates his sins as to turn from 
them all unto God, purposing and endeavouring to walk with 
Him in all the ways of His commandments,” says the Confession 
of Faith, Chap. XV, 2. 

According to these statements, repentance consists of : 
(1) Grief and hatred of our sins. Cf. Psalm cxix. 128, “I hate 
every false way” ; cxix. 136, “ Streams of water run down mine 
eyes because they keep not thy law”; (2) An actual turning 
unto God from all sin; and (3) A sincere and persevering 
endeavour after new obedience (Acts xxvi. 20), “ That they should 
repent and turn to God and do works meet for repentance.” 

According to the same statements, the subjective springs of 
repentance gre: (1) A consciousness of the guilt of sin, i.e. of 
exposure to merited punishment for it, which the justice of God 
demands (Psalm li. 4, 9), “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned 
and done that which is evil in thy sight: that thou mayst be 
justified when thou speakest and be clear when thou judgest.” 
“ Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities,” 
(z) A consciousness of pollution as opposed to the holiness of 
God (Psalm li. 5, 7, 10), “ Behold I was brought forth in iniquity 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” “ Purify me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean, wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me,” (3) A consciousness of helplessness (Psalm li. 11), 
“Cast me not away from thy presence and take not thy holy 
Spirit from me”; and a bright apprehension of the mercy of 
God in Christ (Psalm li. 1). 
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2. The propriety of these doctrinal statements is manifest 
from the study just made of the words used in the original 
Scriptures to express repentance and from the Scriptures cited 
in connection with the analysis of the statements; but it may 
be well to adduce further proof that an apprehension of the mercy 
of God in Christ is essential to evangelical repentance. Faith in 
Christ is a necessary motive to evangelical repentance: (1) 
“ Because the awakened conscience echoes God’s law and can 
be appeased by no less a propitiation than that demanded by 


divine justice itself, and until this is realized by application to . 


Christ, either indifference must stupefy, or remorse must torment 
the soul.” (2) “ A sense of the amazing goodness of God to us 
in the gift of His Son, and of our ungrateful requital of it is 
necessary to excite in the repentant soul the proper shame and 
sorrow for our sins as committed against God.” (Psalm li. 14), 
“ Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou God of my 
salvation ; and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” 
(3) “ This is proved by teachings and examples furnished in 
Scripture ” (Psalm li. 1; cxxx. 4), “ There is forgiveness with 
thee that thou mayest be feared.” 


3. It has become clear that in repentance there is a threefold 
change in the soul: (1) A change of view—an intellectual 
change—so that sin is recognized as involving guilt, defilement 
and helplessness (Psalm li. 3), “‘ 1 know my transgressions and my 
sin is ever before me.” (2) A change of feeling—an emotional 
change—so that there is grief for sin as opposed to the goodness, 
justice and holiness of God (Psalm li. 1, 2), and (3) A change of 
purpose—a voluntary change—a turning from sin to God in 
quest of pardon and cleansing (Psalm li. 7), “ Purify me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” Repentance is, therefore, a change of the whole 
man.? 


III 


The change designated “ repentance unto life,” should be 
further distinguished by asking, “ What is Legal Repentance?” 
How are“ Legal” and Evangelical Repentance related to Repentance 


1 The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XV ; Shorter Catechism, Ques. 87; A. A. Hodge: 
Commentary on the Confession of Faith ; comments in previously cited works by R. L. Dabney, A. A. 
Hodge, W. G. T. Shedd, A. H. Strong and W. A. Brown. 
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unto Life ; and to one another? And of what should we repent ? 
And how long should we continue the Exercise of Repentance ? 


1. “ Legal Repentance” has been described by some 
theologians as flowing only from a sense of danger and fear of 
wrath, because of unbelief, and aversion to God and His holy 
Law, springing ordinarily from discouragement and despondency, 
“as temporary, and as producing only partial and external 
reformation.”* When so defined it is only another name for 
what we have called “ regret.” 

Other theologians (and among them Dr. R. L. Dabney) 
describe legal repentance as “ genuine sorrow for sin, including 
both fear of its dangers and a consciousness of its wrongness, 
and loathing of its odiousness, with a thorough justifying and 
approving God’s holy law; a sorrow wrought by the Holy 
Ghost ; but wrought by Him only through the instrumentality 
of the convincing law and unaccompanied with conscious hopes 
of mercy in Christ,” distinctly apprehended; and a turning 
from sin unto God with endeavour after compliance with His 
will. In other words, they mean by “ legal repentance ” the 
genuine repentance wrought by Old Testament instrumentalities, by 
the instrumentalities of the Legal Dispensation. 

By evangelical repentance these theologians mean, “ that 
Godly sorrow for sin which is wrought by the renewing Spirit, 
including the acts of legal repentance as just described, but also 
and chiefly the tender sorrow combined with hopes of mercy 
proceeding from appropriating faith, when the believer ‘ looks on 
Him whom he hath pierced,’ and sees there at once a blessed way 
of deliverance, and a new illustration of God’s love, and his own 
aggravated vileness.”2 This distinction between the true 
repentance of the Old Testament saint and that of the New 
Testament saint, we accept as accurate; and shall use the term 
“ legal repentance ” of the genuine Godly repentance of the Old 
Testament Dispensation. 


2. In view of what has just been said, it is clear that “ legal 
repentance ” and “ evangelical repentance ” are related to one 
another and to repentance unto life as two species are related to 
one another and to their genus. They are severally true forms of 

* Buck: Theological Dictionary; Ridgley: Divinity, Lecture 76; The Popular and Critical 
Encyclopedia. 
2 Dabney: ut supra, p. 654. 
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repentance unto life. The one was characteristic of the Old 
Testament. The other is characteristic of the New Testament 
Dispensation. 


3. The Confession of Faith (Chap. XV, sec. 5) says, “ Men 
ought not to content themselves with a general repentance, but 
it is every man’s duty to repent of his particular sins, particu- 
larly.” So the Scriptures teach in Daniel ix., Nehemiah ix,, 
Psalm xix. 12, Luke xix. 8, 1 Timothy i. 13-15. The Larger 
Catechism (Ques. 76) represents repentance as including turning 
from all sins unto God. And the Shorter Catechism (Ques. 87) 
represents it as turning from all sin unto God. So the Scriptures 
teach in Acts xxvi. 18, 1 Kings viii. 47, 48, Acts ii. 37, Psalm li. 7. 

Put together, these passages from the Standards bring out 
the truth: Every man ought to repent of sin as such, of all sins, 
of particular sins and of his besetting sins; just as he should 
strive for virtue as such, for all virtues, for particular virtues, 
and for those virtues in which he is specially deficient, or stands in 
special need of. (So De Moor.) If he is to further his sanctifica- 
tion as he ought he must repent of sins of deed, word, thought, 
feeling—sin in conduct of every sort and sins in character. 
Hence every conscious, and especially every conscious and recent 
transgression, should be made the subject of particular repent- 
ance; and with reference to any unconscious, or forgotten, 
transgression, to which we cannot advert by reason of the 
limitation of our faculties, we should each remember that he has 
such sins, grieve over the fact that he has them, praying meanwhile 
that his vision of the right and the wrong may grow clearer. 

The student has seen that in teaching that sin of nature has 
to be repented of, the Bible teaches that our native depravity—a 
principal element in original sin—must be repented of ; and may 
ask: Must I repent too of the guilt of Adam’s first sin? In 
answer, it must be said that only as he recognizes himself as 
having been in our first parents in whom the whole human race 
then was can he repent of Adam’s first sin or of its guilt. If he 
regard himself as sustaining a mere federal relation to Adam he 
may merely regret that first sin and therefore its guilt. Of 
course he must repent of his native depravity, inherited though 
it be. 


4. After this description of repentance unto life, it is 
manifest that it is not only an exercise that is to be performed at 
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the beginning of conversion but one to be kept up as long as we 
sin, or remain sinful. It should become keener with the growing 
clarity of view of the heinousness of our sins of act and our sin of 
nature—a life-long exercise.! 


IV 


Let us ask, Who is the Author of Repentance? And Does it 
Follow, or Precede Regeneration ? 


1. In answer to the former of these questions remark : 
(a) Were we to confound repentance with regret we might 
ascribe repentance (wrongly) to the unaided workings of the 
human heart. The natural man is amply capable of regret. 
(b) Were the Pelagian view of human nature correct—the view 
that human nature has full power to do good—we might ascribe 
repentance exclusively to man’s own volition; but the Pelagian 
view of human nature is superficial and not accordant with fact. 
(c) From the nature of repentance itself taken in connection 
with the native character of man, and from plain Scriptural 
teaching, it is evident that God is the author of repentance. 
(1) From the nature of repentance itself, since its subjective 
springs are a sense of the odiousness of sin, a sense of the beauty of 
holiness and an apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ. 
It therefore involves faith, which is a fruit of the Spirit (Galatians 
v. 22), and God’s gift (Ephesians ii. 8). (2) From the plain assertions 
of Scripture: Acts v. 31, “ Him did God exalt with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel 
and remission of sins”; Acts xi. 18, “ And when they heard 
these things, they held their peace and glorified God, saying, 
Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
life” ; 2 Timothy ii. 25, “ In meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves if peradventure God may give them repent- 
ance unto the knowledge of the truth”; Zechariah xii. 10, 
“And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and supplication ; 
and they shall look upon him whom they have pierced; and 
they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and 
shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born ” ; Ezekiel xi. 19, “ And I will give them one heart, 


1 R. L. Dabney: Ibidem; A. A. Hodge: Outlines of Theology, p. 489; Ridgley: Divinity, Vol. 
C, pp. 167f; Calvin: Institutes, Book III, Chap. III. 
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and I will put a new spirit within you, and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and I will give them a heart of flesh ; 
that they may walk in my statutes and keep mine ordinances ” ; 
Jeremiah xxxi. 18, “ Turn thou me, and I shall be turned.” See 
also Psalms Ixxx. 3, 7, 19; lxxxv. 4. 

These texts cannot be evaded by saying that God is the 
author of repentance only mediately—by teaching the Gospel 
which invites and commands repentance. In some of these 
Scriptures persons already in possession of Gospel means, pray 
to God to work repentance in them ; and in 2 Timothy ii. 25 
there is a “ peradventure ” whether God will give repentance to 
those to whom Timothy is to give the truth, showing that 
repentance was a separate grace that might or might not be given 
on occasion of the giving of the Gospel. 

Nor can these texts be evaded by the teaching of Theodore 
Haering, who seems (Theology, pp. 647 et seq.) to hold that 
repentance, which he represents as an element of faith, is mys- 
teriously effected within us by the example of Christ—by his 
perfect but merely human attitude to God. According to these 
Scriptures Christ’s example can be nothing more than the 
occasion of the gift, and a stimulus to its growth once it has 
been wrought. 


2. The Arminians teach, on the one hand, that repentance is 
the work of the Holy Ghost and, on the other, that it is wrought 
before regeneration, as they also hold of faith and justification. 
“ Their reasons are two: First, that we are taught (Psalm li. 10) 
to pray for regeneration ; but that prayer to be acceptable must 
be sincere ; and that a sincere request for a holy heart implies 
or presupposes repentance for ungodliness. Second, that 
repentance must be presupposed in faith, since to fly to Christ 
as a refuge from sin presupposes a sense of sin; that faith is a 
condition of justification; and that justification must precede 
regeneration, since God cannot be supposed to bestow the 
beginning of life in Him—communion with Him—the beginning 
of eternal life—on a rebel as yet unreconciled to Him. They 
point to the seventh chapter of Romans, and say: ‘ We have in 
this chapter down through the twenty-third verse, a description 
of repentance; have in verses 24 and 25 an exposition of the 
dawning of saving faith, have in Romans viii. 1, the first clause, 
the justification consequent on faith, and in the last clause (of 
viii. I) an exposition of the beginning of spiritual life.’ ” 
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These objections are invalid : 


1st. The plausibility of each is due, for the most part, to 
the oversight of the fact that the priority of one over another of 
these several steps is only that of causation, and not of time. 
Everyone who is regenerated is, in the same moment, in principle 
repentant, believing and justified. “‘ Since all are parts of God’s 
grace, is it not foolish to say that His righteousness or His wrath 
forbids Him to bestow this before that, since His grace permits 
neither to precede in time and none to be lacking ? ” 


2nd. The objection that sincere prayer for regeneration 
cannot be made prior to repentance, that we are commanded so 
to pray, that therefore repentance must be prior to regeneration, 
is countered by an equally grave objection to their view that 
repentance precedes regeneration: How can a man prevalently 
ungodly—totally depraved—exercise genuine repentance, godly 
sorrow for sin and endeavour after new obedience, and so pray 
for regeneration while still unregenerate? No true spiritual 
desire can exist till God has renewed the will. The Arminian 
should remember that if God must give repentance that he, an 
unregenerate man, may pray sincerely for a regenerate heart, 
He must also give regeneration that his repentance be no 
sham. 

It should be remarked, too, that the Scripture on which the 
Arminian seems to rely for his view that the unregenerate man 
may make an acceptable prayer for regeneration, Psalm li. 10, is 
not relevant ; since it is the prayer of a regenerate man. Such 
David was before he cried: “ Create in me a clean heart.” His 
prayer was for a renewal, One who has spiritual life in any 
degree may pray for spiritual life; but one who is spiritually 
dead will not do it. Yet it is proper for God to command the 
spiritually dead to pray for spiritual life. He ought to desire it, 
ought to struggle for it. Spiritual ability is not the measure of 
spiritual obligation. 


3rd. “The objection that God will not give spiritual life, 
while unreconciled, to us till we have been justified, may be 
countered by objecting to their scheme: God will not bestow 
the essential gifts of faith and repentance, to which eternal 
blessedness is tied by the Gospel, before bestowing life—com- 
munion with Him. . . . Must not the Arminian just as much 


as the Calvinist, fall back for his solution of these difficulties, 
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upon the glorious fact that Christ hath deserved all these saving 
gifts for His people? ‘To him who believes the doctrine of 
unconditional election, there is no difficulty here; because he 
believes that these saving gifts are all pledged to be given to the 
believing sinner, not merely before he fulfils any instrumental 
conditions, but before he is born. ‘There is no difficulty in 
it all to God; because all is of grace” (Dabney, ut citato 
supra). 

Because of more or less confusion in the minds of certain 
very eminent Calvinistic thinkers on the relations of faith and 
repentance, we should ask : 


V 


What are the Relations of Faith and Repentance? Of Fatth 
and Repentance to Regeneration? Of Faith and Repentance to 
Conversion? Of Repentance to Fustification ? 


1. Calvinistic theologians have divided on the question: 
“Which causally precedes the other, faith or repentance ? ” 
Calvin and, perhaps, the majority of Calvinistic theologians have 
maintained that “repentance not only immediately follows 
faith, but is produced by it.” He says, again: “ When we speak 
of faith as the origin of repentance, we dream not of any space of 
time which it employs in producing it ; but we intend to signify 
that a man cannot truly devote himself to repentance unless he 
knows himself to be of God.” He adds that this only becomes 
known by appropriating faith. Dr. Shedd states and argues the 
same position in the tollowing paragraph: “ Though faith and 
repentance are inseparable and simultaneous, yet in the order of 
nature, faith precedes repentance. Zechariah xii. 10, ‘ They shall 
look on him whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for 
him as one mourneth for an only son.’ Acts xi. 21, ‘A great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord.’ This order is 
evinced by the following particulars: (a) Faith is the means and 
repentance is the end. Faith leads to repentance and not 
repentance to faith. The Scriptures present God’s mercy in 
redemption as the motive to repentance. Jeremiah iii. 14, ‘ ‘Turn 


T The section just closed was worked up in view of the following literature: Dabney: Theology 
ut supra; Ridgley: Divinity, Vol. 3, 167; Clarke: An Outline of Theology, pp. 401-402 ; W. A. 
Brown: Christian Theology in Outline, pp. 390 ff; Haering: Theology, pp. 644" 505 Watson : 
Theological Institutes, Chap. 24; Strong: ut supra, p. 221; Standards of Presbyterian 
Church in U.S.; The Holy Scriptures. 
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O backsliding children, saith the Lord, for I am married unto 
you.’ Joel ii. 13, ‘Turn unto the Lord your God, for he is 
gracious and merciful.’ (5) Repentance involves turning to 
God ; but there can be no turning but through Christ. John 
xiv. 6, ‘ No man cometh unto God but by me.’ John x. 9, ‘ Iam 
the door.’ (c) If repentance precede faith, then it stands between 
the sinner and Christ. The sinner cannot go to Christ ‘ just as 
he is,’ but first must make certain that he has repented. (d) If 
repentance precedes faith, then none but the penitent man is 
invited to believe in Christ. This contradicts Romans v. 6, 
‘Christ died for the ungodly.’ Impenitent sinners are com- 
manded to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to the 
remission of their sins, (¢) The doctrine that repentance precedes 
faith tends to make faith legal, that is, a reason why Christ 
should accept the sinner. (f) God out of Christ, and irrespective 
of faith in Christ, is a consuming fire, Deuteronomy iv. 24; 
Hebrews xii. 29. It is impossible to have godly sorrow with this 
view of God. Only remorse and terror are possible. In such 
passages as Mark i. 15, ‘ Repent ye and believe the Gospel,’ and 
Acts xx. 20, ‘ Testifying repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ the end is mentioned first and the 
means last. Ina proposition, a term may have a position verbally 
which it has not logically. In Jeremiah xxxi. 34, sanctification 
is mentioned before pardon. ‘ They shall know me, for I will 
forgive their iniquity.’” (Shedd: Dogmatic Theology, II, pp. 
536-537.) 

Dr. Dabney, while insisting just as strongly that faith and 
repentance are chronologically simultaneous, holds that “ the 
very first activity of faith implies some repentance as the prompter 
thereof,” that “the man begins to believe because he has also 
begun to repent.” 

His reasons are: “ First, the other view gives a degrading 
and mercenary character to repentance; as though the sinner 
selfishly conditioned his willingness to feel aught concerning his 
sin on the previous assurance of impunity. It is as though the 
condemned felon should say : Let me go free, and I will sincerely 
avow that I have done very wrong. But if I am to swing for it, 
I will neither acknowledge my guilt, nor say, ‘God bless my 
country.’ Is this ingenuous repentance? No; its language is: 
Psalm li. 4, 5, ‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and done 
this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when 
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thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest. Behold I was 
shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ 
“ * Should sudden vengeance seize my breath, 
I must pronounce thee just in death ; 


And if my soul is sent to hell, 
Thy righteous law approves it well.’ 


“* Second, Godly sorrow for sin must be presupposed, or 
implied, in the first actings of faith, because faith embraces 
Christ as Saviour from sin. (See Cat., Ques. 86, last clause 
especially.) Surely the Scriptures do not present Christ to our 
faith only, or even mainly, as a way of impunity. See Matthew 
i. 21, Acts iii. 26, ‘ Unto you first God, having raised his servant, 
sent him to bless you, in turning every one of you from your 
iniquities ’ ; Titus ii. 14, ‘ who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto himself a people for 
his own possession, zealous of good works.’ As we have pointed 
out, the most characteristic defect of a dead faith is that it would 
quite heartily embrace Christ as God’s provision for impunity 
in sin; but God offers Him to faith for a very different putpose, 
viz. : for restoration to holiness, including immunity from wrath 
as one of the secondary consequences thereof. But now a man 
does not flee from an evil, except as a consequence of feeling it 
an evil. Hence there can be no embracing Christ with the heart 
as a whole present Saviour, unless sin be felt in itself a present 
evil; and there be a genuine desire to avoid it as well as its 
penalty. ... 

“ Third, some passages of Scripture imply that (in the order 
of production, repentance precedes faith) ; and I am not aware of 
any that contradict it. Mark i. 15, ‘ Repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel’; Acts ii. 38, ‘ Repent ye, and be baptized every one of 
you for the remission of sins’ ; Acts v. 31, ‘ Him doth God exalt 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repent- 
ance to Israel and remission of sins’; Acts xx. 21, ‘ Testifying 
repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ’ ; 
2 Timothy ii. 25, ‘In meekness instructing them that oppose 
themselves ; if peradventure God may give them repentance to 
the knowledge of the truth.’ Especially this last text implies 
this order.” (Dabney: Theology, pp. 657-658.) 

These arguments are each inconclusive. To get at the 
truth, observe, (2) Dr. Dabney and Dr. Shedd, alike, accept the 
Scriptural definitions of faith and repentance as given in the 
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Westminster Standards, e.g. in the Shorter Catechism, Questions 
86, 87: and these definitions logically inhibit them from con- 
cluding that either grace is the necessary logical or causal ante- 
cedent of the other, in a sense which cannot be affirmed of the 
other. According to these definitions faith has involved in it 
repentance ; and repentance has involved in it faith. According 
to these definitions each grace is related causally to the other as 
the other to it. They are like the Siamese twins, when one 
comes the other comes; and they come because of an identical 
parentage. They come like the back and front of the head of a 
child. They are extruded together. They have as their cause 
(subjective to man) the regenerate nature. When God has 
begotten the soul to spiritual life—regenerated it—it functions 
in an exercise with two aspects—one of these aspects being faith 
and the other being repentance. (4) A distinction should be made 
between incipient faith and incipient repentance on the one hand, 
and a developing faith and a developing repentance on the other 
hand. The capacities for faith and repentance in their incipient 
stages come together. But both faith and repentance are life- 
long and grow ; and as they grow each affects the other causally. 
A growing repentance opens the mind and heart for the expansion 
of faith, stimulates that expansion, and a growing faith quickens 
repentance. To a repenting David the mercy of God appears 
more glorious, and trust in that mercy is stimulated. To a 
believing Paul, sins—his own sins appear more heinous with 
every new increase of his vision of the grace of God. (¢) When 
we speak of consciousness as to whether repentance or faith acts 
first, after the new birth, the answer is decided by the object to 
which the soul is directed first after the new birth. If the 
object of its first regenerate look be its own ungodliness, the 
exercise of repentance is noted first by consciousness; “ but 
just so surely as the volition is potentially in the preponderating 
motive, so surely has that soul looked from its ungodliness to 
Christ, the remedy of it ; it may be unconsciously at first, but in 
due time, consciously.” If, on the other hand, the object of the 
first regenerate look be Christ, the exercise of faith is noted 
first by consciousness, but it is a faith which receives Christ as a 
Saviour from sin. The exercise of faith had involved in it an 
element which consciousness soon distinguishes as repentance. 


2. The relation of faith and repentance to regeneration has 
already been indicated. Regeneration, which is the consequence 
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in man of God’s quickening touch, ts that change in his inclina- 
tions—in his heart—which prompts faith and repentance. 
When the sinner has been regenerated—been begotten again—he 
acts in accord with his new nature—as prompted by his new 
inclinations—his new motives. The new nature acts—expresses 
itself in distinctive exercises, and those exercises are faith and 
repentance. The regenerated nature becomes the subjective 
cause of faith and repentance. 


3. Here we should ask: What is the relation of repentance 
to Conversion ? Conversion is man’s response to God’s quick- 
ening—regenerating work. ‘The relation of repentance and its 
twin grace, faith, to conversion is that of parts to the whole. 
Faith and repentance are man’s converting acts and attitudes. 
Conversion is that change in life corresponding to the change in 
the nature of the sinner who has been regenerated—who has 
been made alive in Christ by the mighty re-creative power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But it may be proper to remark that the term conversion is 
popularly used to designate only the first actings of the new 
nature, at the commencement of a religious life, or the first steps 
of a return to God after a notable backsliding. Luke xxii. 32, “I 
have made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not ; and do 
thou, when thou art converted, establish thy brethren.” Repent- 
ance, however, is a daily experience in Christian living as long as 
the struggle with sin continues in heart and life. Psalm xix. 12, 
13, “ Who can discern his errors ? Cleanse thou me from hidden 
faults. Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins. Let 
them not have dominion over me. Then shall I be upright and 
be clear from the great transgression.” Galatians v. 24, “ And 
they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with the 
passions and the lusts thereof.” Colossians iii. 6ff, “‘ Put to death 
therefore your members which are upon the earth,” et cetera. 


4. Repentance is essential to justification, but not the 
instrument of justification. The sinner is not justified through 
repentance but through faith, which is the embracing act 
whereby union with Christ is instrumentally effected, and 
gratuitous salvation becomes sure. That it is necessary in the 
sense that no one can expect justification without it, is evident 
from the following facts: (1) The giving of justification to an 
unrepentant sinner “ would be in effect to sanction his sin, to 
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confirm him in his sinful state, and to encourage others therein.” 
(2) Repentance is involved in faith. Faith cannot be exercised 
save as repentance is exercised, any more than repentance be 
exercised save as faith is exercised. (3) The design of Christ’s 
work is to save His people from their sins. He will not grant 
justification except to him who hates his sin and turns from it. 
God must have some practical assurance in the sinner’s prevailing 
motives against his going on in sin. This, of course, does not 
argue that repentance is atoning, that it is any ground of justifica- 
tion, or that it is even instrumentally efficient toward justification 
apart from its element apprehensive of God’s mercy in Christ.* 


Vi 


Let us State and Refute the opinion of the Unitarians, the 
Advocates of the Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement and 
Rationalists generally, as to whether Repentance is a ground of 
Justification. 


1. They hold in common that the repentance of the sinner 
is the only satisfaction which the law requires, and, therefore, 
the only condition God demands as the prerequisite to full pardon 
and restoration to divine favour. They so hold apparently 
because : (a) Of the obstinate delusion of the carnal mind, under 
the power of which men often hold that they should be pardoned 
because they have repented. (+) Of their mistaking God’s 
determination, revealed in the Scriptures, that no impenitent 
person should be pardoned, for quite another thing, viz.: His 
teaching that repentance is a satisfaction for outraged law. This 
latter He does not teach. 


2. Against this view remark: (a) The law demands perfect 
and perpetual obedience. Repentance is not obedience. (5) 
Repentance is no reparation for past disobedience. It in itself 
has no relevancy to repairing the mischief the sin has inflicted. 
Thus men judge. They say to those who have injured them : 
Your repentance is proper; but it cannot recall the past; nor 
undo that which was done. (c) Repentance is grief and hatred 
of sin, a turning from it unto God with endeavour after new 
obedience : its language is confession with reference to the past 
and present—a promise and determination Godward with 


1 A. A. Hodge: Commentary on the Confession of Faith, p. 292; Dabney: ibidem; Watson: 
ibidem ; Shedd: Dogmatic Theology, 11, pp. 536-537. 
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reference to the future. In part it is a confession of guilt, in 
part a confession of pollution. A man cannot pay the penalty 
due to his sin—cannot free himself of guilt—by confessing it. 
No man can pay a just debt by confessing its justice. Nor can 
the acknowledgment that one is polluted and guilty cleanse of 
guilt and pollution. Nor can good behaviour for the future 
remove that guilt. Were perfect behaviour for the future 
possible it would be no more than what the law requires for the 
future. Now it is precisely guilt from which the sinner is freed 
in justification. Hence as no element of repentance frees from 
guilt, no element of repentance can serve as the ground of 
justification. 

(d) Repentance after transgression is a work. Hence justi- 
fication on the ground of repentance would be justification by 
works ; such a doctrine is rendered impossible by Scripture. 
Romans iii. 28, “ We reckon therefore that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the law.” 

(¢) Repentance is as much a gift of God (Acts v. 31) as the 
remission which it is supposed to purchase. This settles the 
matter unless these Rationalists can show that God has agreed to 
receive repentance as the ground of pardon—a thing which they 
will find hard to do. 

(f) The Scriptures teach that the believer is justified solely 
on the ground of the righteousness of Christ imputed to him and 
received by faith alone; that Christ has rendered a full satis- 
faction in behalf of all who with true faith believe on Him. 

We maintain therefore that, while the impenitent cannot 
be pardoned, repentance is not the ground of pardon—not the 
ground even in part.? 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Repentance may be further 
distinguished by contrasting it even briefly with Penance. 
Accordingly, let us 


VII 


Expound Romish Doctrine of Penance ; and show its Falsity. 


Rome substituted for the Scriptural doctrine of repentance 
unto life a doctrine which she calls Penance. She distinguishes 
penance as (1) a virtue, which is internal and includes sorrow 
for sin and a turning from it unto God; and (2) a sacrament 


Compare Dabney: ut supra; and Shedd: Theology, II, pp. 392ff. 
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which is the external expression of the internal state. She 
magnifies this “ sacrament ” as the one means of recovery from a 
fall from a state of grace. This sacrament, she teaches, consists 
of (a) “ contrition, i.e. sorrow and detestation of past sins, with 
a purpose of sinning no more (this is the virtue) ; (4) confession, 
or self-accusation, to a priest having jurisdiction and the power 
of the keys ; (¢) satisfaction, or some painful work, imposed by a 
priest, and performed by the penitent, to satisfy divine justice 
for sins committed subsequently to baptism ; and (d) absolution, 
pronounced by the priest judicially and not merely declaratively. 
They hold that the element of satisfaction included in this 
sacrament makes a real satisfaction for sin and is an efficient 
cause of pardon, absolutely essential—the only means whereby 
the pardon of sins committed after baptism can be secured.” 
Rome excludes from contrition (the only element in penance 
properly belonging to repentance) all sorrow for sin of nature ; 
and some of her theologians allow attrition, or natural regret, to 
be substituted for contrition “without the vitiation of the 
sacrament,” 

The falsity of this doctrine is evident from the following 
considerations: Ist. It is not a sacrament, since it was not 
instituted by Christ ; and since it does not signify, seal, or convey 
the benefits of Christ and the new covenant (Cf. Dabney’s 
Theology, p. 753). znd. There is no Scriptural warrant for 
auricular confession. Scripture knows no special priest in the 
New Testament dispensation to whom confession can be made. 
Every true believer in this dispensation is a metaphorical priest. 
Believers at times may confess to one another; and are to 
confess everything immediately to God. 1 Timothy ii. 5, “ For 
there is one God, and one mediator between God and man—the 
man Christ Jesus.” 1 John i. 9, “ If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 3rd. The doctrine of judicial priestly abso- 
lution is at once unscriptural and impious. The power of abso- 
lute forgiveness by a mere creature priest is incommunicable in 
itself. 4th. There is no Scriptural warrant for the element of 
satisfaction. It does dishonour to the perfect sacrifice offered 
once for all by our great High Priest. Hebrews x. 10-14, “ By 
the which will we have been sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all . . .” “For by one 
offering he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.” 
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The distinction between temporal punishment due to sin and 
eternal punishment due to sin is unwarranted by God’s word. 
The penalty of sin is God’s judicial wrath. While that lasts 
there is no peace. When it is satisfied there is no more con- 
demnation. Romans viii. 1, “’There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” ‘The temporal 
sufferings of believers are not penalties but chastisements. 
The self-imposed satisfactions—painful works—are so much 
will-worship which God despises, Colossians ii. 20-23. §th. It 
belittles the element of contrition—which is the only element 
which is even of the nature of repentance. Thus Rome’s doctrine 
of penance—is false and pernicious. 
Let us consider last, 


VIII 
The Evidences and Fruits of Repentance unto Life? 


The Scriptures command us to “ bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance.” ‘They command, in a word, holy living—holy 
aspirations, holy activities, a holy life. “ For repentance 
includes turning unto God with full purpose of and endeavour 
after new obedience; but there are certain acts dictated by 
repentance—acts which proceed immediately from the attitude 
of penitence ” : 

1. Sincere repentance must lead to confession. ‘“ Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” Proverbs 
xxviii. 13. The highest form of this act is the confession of all 
our sins to God in secret prayer. True repentance will always 
thus utter itself to Him. The next highest form of this act is, 
if some of our sins have scandalized the Church, to make public 
confession of those sins before the Church. A third form of the 
duty is, if a sin of ours has been immediately against our neigh- 
bour, and if that sin is known to him, to confess it to him. See 
Luke xviii. 13, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner.” Matthew 
v. 23, “ If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hast aught against thee—first be reconciled to 
thy brother, then ” et cet. 

2. Sincere repentance must prompt us to make reparation 
for the damage done by our sin wherever reparation is possible. 


® Cat. Rom., Part II, Chap. V, Ques. 12,13; A.A. Hodge: Outlines of T » PP- $70, et seg. 5 
A. A. Hodge : Commentary on Confession of Faith, p. 291; A. H. Strong: Outlines of T. » P- 220. 
2 Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XVI; Dabney: Theology, ut supra. 
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He who truly repents wishes his sin and its injurious results un- 
done ; and if he truly wishes it and its consequences undone he 
will do all in his power to undo them. See Luke xix. 8, “ If I 
have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore unto him 
fourfold.” 


3. Sincere repentance must also prompt to watchfulness 
against the recurrence of that sin, and all sins, and to full con- 
formity with all the holy law of God. 2 Corinthians vii. 11, 
“ For behold, this self-same thing, that ye were made sorry after 
a godly sort, what earnest care it wrought among you, yea what 
clearing of yourselves, yea what indignation, yea what fear, yea 
what zeal, yea what avenging.” 

Repentance is insufficiently preached. “ Repentance unto 
life is an Evangelical grace, the doctrine whereof is to be preached 
by every minister of the Gospel, as well as that of faith in Christ ” 
(Westminster Confession, Chap. XV, 1). 


Tuos. C, Jounson. 
Richmond, Va. 
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We are to-day constantly being told, and quite plausibly, that 
our age is characterized by disbelief in the morality of our fathers 
and by discontinuance of the practice they commended. Pro- 
fessor Tufts* ascribes our present ethical perplexities to a general 
revolt against authority ; to the machine age which has intro- 
duced situations which we have not yet learned to meet; and 
to the unstable attitude of the time towards the mores of sex 
and family life. Another recent writer’ believes that our 
difficulty in discriminating right from wrong with the unerring- 
ness of our ancestors is due to experimentalism both in idea and 
practice, to the habit of following impulse rather than ratio- 
cination, and to the tendency to estimate everything in terms 
of the social factors involved. Still another thinker* diagnoses 
our social ills as due to the subordination of the power of culture 
to the cult of power, or the conflict between ethical ideals and 
economic realities. Similar comments on contemporary con- 
ditions could be indefinitely extended. The professional student 
of human conduct, the essayist and the critic, the sermonizer 
and the pamphleteer, the columnist and the writer of novels, 
are all in agreement that in many ways this is a wicked and 
untoward generation, that it needs enlightening and enabling 
if its soul is to be saved. But there is no agreement on the 
important question of whence the light is to rise and the power 
to come. 

Here is an opportunity for the system of thinking we have 
been commending in these lectures, Calvinism has an ethical 
message. It has never been a mere body of doctrine ; it has also 
unfolded a universe of duty. It enlightens our faith, and it 
orders our practice; and thus it has an ethical word for the 


' This is the concluding lecture of a course of five on the L. P. Stone Foundation, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1931, dealing with Calvinism and Modern Problems. A preliminary draft 
of the first lecture was published in this Quarrzrty, October, 1930, under the title, What is the 
Religious Object? The second, Calvinism and Interpretation, was published in the number for 
April, 1932. The third, Calvinism and Preaching, was published July, 1932; and the fourth, Cal- 
vinism and W orsbip, October, 1932. 

2 Recent Ethics in its Broader Relations, 1930. 

3 C. Delisle Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial, 1931. 

4 A. J. I. Kraus, Sick Society, 1931. 
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perplexed of our time, in which, if they will give heed, they 


may find guidance and reassurance. 

Among the Calvinists it was Zwingli who first described 
faith as a “ working” virtue and a tireless activity, but his 
untimely death prevented any working out of the thought to 
its logical completion. It was therefore reserved for John 
Calvin to give the first and, in many ways, the decisive statement 
of the ethics of the Reformed Churches. This in summary 
form is as follows : 

The Scriptural “ plan ” for the good life is in brief to rouse 
in our hearts a love of righteousness, and to give a rule whereby 
we shall not wander from the path that leads to blessedness. 
The first aim is secured by placing before us such thoughts as 
the holiness of God, the example of Jesus Christ, the walk and 
conversation befitting the children of the Heavenly Father, 
the truth that we are temples of the Holy Spirit, immortal both 
in soul and body, and that nothing therefore should be done 
to deteriorate either. The second aim is reached by a multitude 
of wholesome precepts, the nature of which Calvin exemplifies 
by two texts of Scripture. Romans xii. 1: I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 1s your reasonable 
service; and Titus ii. 11-14: For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world ; looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Fesus 
Christ ; who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. 

The text from Titus resembles, so Calvin thought, the two 
tables of the law. The phrase “denying ungodliness” is a 
reminder that we must abandon every superstition that traces 
events to false causes, and renounce every practice that is repug- 
nant to the serious fear of God; while the added expression 
“worldly lusts ” refers to the carnal appetites that prevent the 
genuine and hearty service of our Father in Heaven. In short 
Calvin interprets the apostle as exhorting us to guard against all 
intellectual errors and all sensual solicitations to sin. 


t The primary source is Institutio (1559), III. 6-11, where is to be found a brief, simple, and 
Scripturally based description of Christian morality. 
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The keynote of the two passages is Self-denial, but not, as 
many understand it, in the sense of annihilation of desire, neither 
because desire is in itself evil and therefore must be exterminated 
by the man who would win blessedness. Calvin does not recom- 
mend asceticism as practiced by the hermits and the monks of 
medieval times, but the subordination of all human activities 
to the divine will. It is quite clear that in Calvin’s view life with 
all its varied gifts is to be enjoyed by man, for such was the 
intention of the Creator when He made all the good and fair 
things we find in the world, but in this enjoyment God is to be 
first and man second; the will of God is to be obeyed; the 
desires of men are not to be followed where they contradict this 
will. Thus understood it is not difficult to see that the self- 
denial here commended is positive, not negative, and that it is 
the foundation of a life of joyous service both of God and of our 
neighbour, 

If we were to attempt to characterize the life here con- 
templated, we might express it thus: with reference to God it 
is reverent, obedient, dependent ; towards man it is honest, 
moderate, civil, good humoured, friendly, loving; in the 
presence of trials and sorrows it is courageous, patient, diligent, 
persevering, cheerful, aspiring ; in the use of this world’s goods 
it is appreciative, grateful, temperate, self-controlled. 

In addition to this passage from the Institutes, which 
Schweitzer termed “ the first sketch of a Christian ethics,” we 
must notice what Calvin has to say concerning the Decalogue in 
his commentary on the “ Four last Books of Moses.” Each 
commandment is explained in a threefold way that was often 
copied later and which we find followed in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. Each of the “Thou shalt nots” includes 
a positive command ; each transgression is to be taken as a generic 
name including in itself all the species of that particular sin ; 
and finally inward inclinations are forbidden together with the 
outer sin. As Lobstein remarks,! “ Of all the Reformers Calvin 
connects his ethics closest with the Decalogue. The Ten 
Commandments form the rule of life which God Himself 
prescribes and lays upon us; they contain all that belongs to 
piety and virtue ; and if, we should obey them, our ethical task 
would be completely fulfilled.” And as another writer well says,? 

% Die Ethik Calvins, 1877, p. 46. 
2 W. Geesink, De Ethiek in De Gereformeerde Theologie, 1897. 
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“This ‘ decalogue-schema’ became one of the characteristics | 
of genuine Reformed ethics, and for the Calvinist each com- 
mandment became a norm with the power of a categorical | 
imperative.” 

Calvin’s presentation, it will be noticed, is almost if not 
entirely free from material introduced from philosophical 
ethics, and this, of course, was also true of the ethical portions of 
the catechisms: Luther’s (1529), Calvin’s (1545), and the 
Heidelberg (1563). But in the commentaries on these and in 
the ethical treatises that soon began to appear, the contents were 
systematized by concepts derived from Aristotle. The first 
Reformers, as is well known, were not in favour of Aristotle, but 
Melanchthon gave utterance to the more conservative second 
view when he wrote Carere monumentis Aristotelis non possumus, 
and proceeded in his Epitome philosophiae moralis (1538), and 
Ethicae doctrinae elementa (1550) to make good this assertion. 
It was through Melanchthon that the Aristotelian influence 
came into Protestant theological thought, and it is in the treat- 
ment of ethics that this influence is most marked. We shall 
trace briefly the historical development of Calvinistic ethics* in 
order to determine its normative ideas and their present avail- 
ability. 

Lambert Daneau’s Ethices Christianae libri tres (1577)* was 
the first extended treatise devoted to an exposition of the ethical 
notions of Calvinism. In contrast to philosophical ethics, which 
makes earthly welfare the highest good, and draws its principles 
from the light of nature, this book finds man’s highest good in 
the glory of God, and uses Holy Scripture and the Christian 
conscience as the source of moral guidance. In the First Book 
there is an explanation of man’s will as the subjective principle 
of the good, and of God’s will as the objective principle. Because 
man’s will is depraved, God’s will must not only enlighten but 


t In this I follow mainly the treatment of Dr. Geesink, op. cit.; Chr. E. Luthardt, Kompendium 
der theologischen Etbik, 3rd ed., 1921 ; and the various articles biographical and others in PRE, 3rd ed. 


2 Daneau or, in Latin form, Danaeus, was born in 1530 at Beaugency-sur-Loire, not far from 
Orleans, and died in 1595 at Castres in Southern France. He studied law for four years under Anne 
du Bourg, and after obtaining his doctorate in Bourges, practised law in Orleans, until on the coura- 
geous death of his old teacher, he yielded to his inclinations towards Protestantism and in 1560 went 
to Geneva to learn more about its teachings. For a year he listened to Calvin’s lectures, and then 
decided to become a minister. In 1561 he became pastor at Gien, and there, in spite of persecutions, 
remained until the catastrophe of St. Bartholomew, when he returned to Geneva to preach and teach. 
In 1581 he became pastor of the Walloon Church in Leyden, but his effort to enforce the disciplinarian 
organization of Geneva failed and he removed first to Ghent, then to Orhez, and then to Lescar. 
In 1593 he settled in Castres as pastor and teacher where he remained until his death. 
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enable. The Second Book contains an exposition of the Deca- 
logue as the rule of the Christian life and the directory of church 
discipline. In the Third Book are detailed definitions of various 
virtues and vices. Danaeus, in spite of the adverse criticism he 
has incurred by his somewhat lavish use of Aristotle’s anthropo- 
logical principles in Book I, is yet to be credited with the first 
systematic development of the ethics of Calvinism. 

The next writer deserving of notice is Amandus Polanus 
von Polandsdorf,* who in 1609 published his Syntagma Theologiae 
Christianae. In this work he made a sharp distinction between 
the credenda or what we must believe, and the facienda or what 
we must do, a division that was adopted by nearly all the Re- 
formed theologians of the period, and which it will be recalled is 
also prominent in the Westminster Assembly’s statement 
concerning the Holy Scriptures, It should be noted that his 
credenda are understood in the objective sense : not psychological 
activities of faith, but things to be believed as found written in 
the Holy Scriptures. The articles of belief are arranged according 
to the Apostles’ Creed ; the things to be done according to the 
Decalogue. Polanus makes no claim to being the originator of 
this distinction, but merely to bringing it into prominence as a 
useful scheme to facilitate the discussion of the norm and whence 
it comes, as preliminary to the problem of its application. 

During the seventeenth century there was also developed 
two other aspects of the ethics of Calvinism: Ascetics and 
Casuistry, subjects which have so passed from the Protestant 
scheme of study, that even the names (at least in America) are 
no longer intelligible in their proper meanings to most church 
members. Ascetics is the doctrine of practice or of how to 
produce the life which Calvinistic ethics describes. Jean 
Taffin’ wrote in 1594 his Traité de Pamendement de vie, comprins 
en quatre livres, which is generally considered to be the first work 
in Ascetics from the Calvinistic viewpoint. It had great influence 
and passed through many editions ; it sufficiently illustrated the 
motto he chose for his life and which he endeavoured constantly 
to exemplify, a Dieu ta vie en Dieu ta fin. Casuistry did not 

1 Born in 1561 at Troppeau in Silesia. He was a student at Tabingen, and through the influence 


of Danau and the study of Romans ix, was led to confess himself an adherent of the Reformed Faith. 
Later he lectured at the University of Basel, where he died in 1610. 

2 Born at Doornik (Tournay) in 1528 of a Catholic family. How he became a Protestant is 
unknown, but he probably was a student of Calvin and Beza in Geneva before the founding of the 
University in 1559. He worked as a minister of the Reformed Church, for the most part in Holland, 
until his death in Amsterdam in 1602. 
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denote for the Calvinists the Roman Catholic doctrine of that 
name, which they, in common with all Protestants, regarded 
with great suspicion, but the instruction of the people in the 
conduct that would be in accord with the rules given in God’s 
word.’ This instruction was given by a predecessor of the 
modern “ case” method, and the first of the Reformed writers 
on Casuistry in this meaning of the term was the English Puritan, 
William Perkins,? the author of 4 Discourse on Conscience and 
The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience, published 
posthumously in 1608. 

But protest was entered against the idea of a special Christian 
or theological ethics by Bartholomaus Keckermann’ who in his 
Systema Ethicae (1607) argued that theology should be defined 
as “a religious prudence for reaching salvation.”* It is not a 
discipline, the aim of which is contemplation, but a study of 
“ operation,” the aim of which is the enjoyment of God (frustio 
Det). He then sketches the means of attaining this goal. Ethics 
he argues, has to do with the customs and acts of this world, its 
subject is the natural man as he should ideally be, and it belongs 
with economics and politics to practical philosophy, not theology. 
Keckermann’s’ effort had one beneficial result in that it called 
attention to the necessity of Calvinistic ethics taking account of 
the social part of life as well as of the individual portion, but it 
was seen to rest on an inadequate definition both of theology and 
ethics, and not to be in accord with the basic conviction of 
Calvinism that the whole of life should be a service of God. 

The Arminian controversy (1609-1619) with its doubts 
concerning the basic principles of Calvinism, and the strife that 
it occasioned in the Reformed Church, was not favourable to the 
development of Calvinistic ethics. As in all such disputes, the 
intellectual side is emphasized to the impairment of the practical, 
and this has a retarding influence on the elaboration of moral 
inquiries. During these years nothing of moment in the way 
of ethics was produced by the Calvinistic thinkers on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the leadership passed to the English 


t The plan of the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N.J., founded 
in 1812 provided that the candidates for the ministry should become “ skilful and learned casuists.” 


2 Died at Cambridge in 1602. 


3 Born 1571. Studied in Wittenberg, Leipzig, and Heidelberg. In 1601 accepted a call to 
teach philosophy in the Gymnasium Illustre in Dantzig, where he served until his death in 1609. 


4 Prudentia religiosa ad salutem perveniendi. 
5 Karl Barth has renewed Keckermann’s objection to a theological ethics. 
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Puritans, who indeed produced a considerable body of ethical 
treatises, but with a different emphasis than that of Geneva and 
the Swiss Reformers. 

The Puritans in most matters were in agreement with the 
Calvinistic way of life as practised in Geneva. They reacted 
sternly against the worldliness of the time; they condemned 
practices like stage plays, card playing and gambling, which 
many counted indifferent ; they made God’s law the norm of 
their life, and thus their ethics stressed duty. They were 
convinced that conscience needed a law, that this law was what 
God had willed for our conduct in Holy Scripture, and that 
from Holy Scripture it must come into the consciousness of man. 
Part of the ethical life was to get and to retain knowledge of this 
revelation through God’s word, and the practice of piety meant 
the searching and understanding and believing the Bible. But 
in certain respects Puritanism departed from the original Cal- 
vinism. Its emphasis on duty led to a sort of legalism that 
provoked the reactions called Antinomianism and Neonomianism. 
It did not differentiate exactly enough between the transitory 
and the abiding aspects of the Old Testament legislation, with 
the result that undue importance was attached to certain Hebrew 
regulations as guides of Christian practice. Finally, excessive 
importance was attached to the human will, with the inevitable 
result of anti-intellectualism. The slogan was, Life first ; 
Doctrine second, an attitude that virtually abolishes theology 
as knowledge of God, and turns it as did Petrus Ramus, who 
wished to free it from all scholastic subtleties, into the doctrine 
of living well, i.e. agreeably to God, the fount of all good things. 
By faith is understood fidet actiones and thus it is made subjective, 
something accomplished by the subject, not objective, what 
we should believe. The Calvinistic moralist who adopted this 

t Born 1515 in Cuth, an old village in Picardie near Soissons, and died 1572 in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. At the University of Paris he was the pupil of Johann Sturm, who taught the 
principles of Rudolph Agricola, one of the most insistent foes of Scholasticism. Ramus became a 
determined opponent of the prevalent Aristotelianism, and in consequence by royal edict was for- 
bidden to teach philosophy. In 1545 the ban was lifted, and he was permitted to teach in the Collége 
de Presles. The Colloquy at Poissy in 1561 turned his attention to Protestantism, and he became 
a Huguenot, and visited many of the universities: Strasburg, Basel, Heidelberg, etc., to lecture on 
his anti-scholastic system. Finally he returned to Paris to die the martyr’s death. Ramism found 
many supporters in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, England and Scotland, for the most 
part among Calvinists. Its influence was weakened by the Thirty Years’ War and the system of 


Descartes. It lasted longest in the last two countries mentioned, and John Milton was one of its 
adherents. 


2 Doctrina bene i.e. Deo, bonorum omnium fonti, convenienter vivendi, Religio Christiani, p. 6. 
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viewpoint was William Ames." He conceived theology in the 
same manner as Ramus had done, as the “ doctrine of living 
rightly for God,” and divided it into two parts which he called 
fides and observantia, and defines faith as “ the rest of the heart 
in God as the author of life or eternal salvation.”* The term 
observantia recalls the “ rule-keeping ” life of the medieval mon- 
astics, and the strict “ commandment-keeping ” practice of 
the Puritans. The cultus Dei he distinguishes as immediate and 
mediate, and in outlining the ethical life he follows the Decalogue 
exactly: the first table under the head of religion, and the 
second under the head of justice and charity to one’s neighbour. 
In his other volume, De conscientia, he described the nature of 
conscience, which he takes to be not a faculty but an activity, 
and then gave a series of cases of conscience under each of the 
Ten Commandments. Amesius made a notable contribution 
to Calvinistic ethics, but he represents the Puritan viewpoint in 
emphasizing the subjective side of faith, the fides qua creditur, 
not the objective, fides quae creditur, and in thinking of the will 
as the chief human faculty. 

We shall now consider the writer under whom the ethics of 
Calvinism reached its highest development. This was Gisbertus 
Voetius,? who was convinced that only by the combination of 
the orthodoxy reaffirmed at Dort and the strict practice of 
Puritanism could be brought into being the Reformation of 
life at which he aimed during his long life. With this in view he 
wrote his inaugural De pietate cum scientia coniungenda, and 
translated into Dutch Bishop Bayley’s Praxis Pietatis. 


1 Wilhelm Amesius was born at Ipswich in 1576 and died in Rotterdam, 1633. Ipswich was a 
noted centre of opposition to the Established Church, and Ames was reared by his uncle in the earnest 
Biblical piety and strict ethics of the Puritans. In the course of time he was made Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, but had to abandon it because of persecution and flee to Leyden, where he met 
John Robinson, the Pilgrim “father.’’ A convinced Calvinist, Ames opposed Arminianism, and 
wrote his admirable Medulla Theologiae for the use of young theological students under his oversight. 
In 1622 he became Professor of Theology in Franeker, where he wrote De conscientia et eius iure vel 
casibus libri quinque. 

2 Acquiescentia cordis in Deo, tamquam in autbore vitae vel salutis aeternae. 


3 Born 1589 in Heusden in Holland. In 1604 he was sent to Leyden to study theology, where 
he was described as ingenio magnus, corpore parvus. Here he attended the theological lectures of 
Gomarus, Arminiys, and Trelcatius Jr., but it was the first of the three who exercised the most 
decisive influence upon him. In 1611 he was ordained a minister of the Reformed Church, and 
became pastor of the village of Blijmen, where his work met with great success. In 1617 he accepted 
a call to his native town, Heusden, and began to oppose the growing Remonstrant movement, as well 
as to continue his studies in theology and Arabic. In 1618 he was sent as a cc amissioner to the 
Synod of Dort, where he exercised a decisive influence on the deliberations. In 1634 he became 
Professor of Theology and Oriental Languages in Utrecht, and there he laboured for the remainder 
of his life. He died in 1676, and these were his last words : Desidero te millies, mi Fesu, quando venies, 
me laetum quando facies, me de te quando saties ? 
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In his lectures at Utrecht he recognized two parts in 
theology : a theoretical and a practical, and in the latter three 
sub-heads: morality, ascetics, and church polity with homi- 
letics. ‘The morality and the ascetics comprise practical ethics. 
While he left no well-rounded system, it is possible to gather his 
concept of Calvinistic ethics from the Syllabus of Questions on 
the Decalogue.t The preface explains the meaning of practical 
theology in general, and the import of good works as the essential 
object of morality. He then discusses the ethical subject, and 
the divisions of good works with their contrast to the corres- 
ponding sins. In the second part there is a doctrine of duties 
according to the Decalogue. His treatise on Ascetics was 
published in 1664.2 This work uses prayer as its basis, and then 
commends the reading and hearing of the Word ; the Sacrament ; 
the keeping of the Sabbath ; the use of fasting, vows, watching 
and retreat, spiritual striving and spiritual trust, and a triumphant 
death. 

It is a defensible proposition that with Voetius, Calvinistic 
ethics reached the stage of a relatively complete system. The 
succeeding writers, notably Cocceius and Amyraut, attempted 
to combine the standpoints arrived at with alien principles 
derived from opposing schemes of thought, and it may be said 
that to date, while of course many writers have reproduced what 
Voetius and his predecessors formulated, no one has developed 
the latent possibilities of the morality of the Reformed theology 
in logical sequence to the thinking of the founders. We may 
therefore be allowed to appraise its suggestions for the present 
perplexities. 

But first we should mention the adverse criticisms that have 
been passed upon it. Sieffert3 remarks that the Calvinistic 
ethics came to its end repeating in stiff formalism monotonous 
explanations of the Decalogue, and against the repeated warnings 
of Calvin, developed into casuistry in a manner analogous to the 
development of Catholic Scholasticism. It is, however, grati- 
fying to note that he adds the saving statement that the cases 
detailed were for the self-proving of the members of the churches. 
We must also take account of the plentifully documented 


t Printed at the end of the fourth part of the Disputationes selectae. 
2 The title was Ta asketika sive exercitia pietatis in usum iuventutis academicae. 
3 Article Erbik in PRE 3rd ed., 5 : 551: 25. 
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inference of Max Weber" that Calvinistic ethics must be held 
responsible for the capitalistic system with all the evils that 
allegedly result from it, because Calvin included in his system of 
thought three propositions: that moderate interest, which the 
Church had hitherto condemned, was justifiable ; that ordinary 
work is to be dignified by regarding it as a “ calling ” set for each 
directly by God ; and that thrift and industry must be included 
among the moral virtues. This in Weber’s view rendered the 
Calvinists who observed these precepts, small consumers and 
large producers, enabled them to amass accumulations of wealth, 
and when financial success was looked upon as proof of the 
predestinating grace of God, the foundation was laid upon which 
has been erected the machine age with all its alleged wrongs and 
inequities. The argument is imposing in its enormous massing 
of evidence, but it is equally impressive in its selection of facts 
that support and rejection of those that do not. But to make 
good this assertion would require a bit-by-bit examination of 
details, for which there is here neither space nor time. Let it 
suffice to mention the following from Emile Doumergue’s 
Calvin: Epigone or Creator, contributed in 1909 to the Princeton 
Theological Review’s volume commemorative of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Calvin’s birth. He calls attention to the 
ambiguity of the expression “ capitalistic spirit,”* and protests 
that if it is to be employed as an ethical designation, there should 
be included in the argument Calvin’s precautions against the 
evil accumulation and use of wealth. He also protests against 
the use of the term “ asceticism ” in a meaning foreign to the 
Calvinistic science of morality. In the latter it is no external 
fleeing from the world, a world which on the contrary the 
Calvinist seeks out in order to use it as a means of glorifying God, 
but an internal combat against the temptations which it brings 
to serve the creature rather than the Creator. It is in the 
particular application before us the practice of the Psalmist’s 
injunction : If riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 

! Die Protestantische Ethik und der “‘ Geist’’ des Kapitalismus, which first appeared in the Archiv 
fur Soxial Wissenschaft und sowial Politik, Vol. XX, 1904, and Vol. XXI, 1905; and then was later 


published in Gesammilte Aufsatze zur Religions soxiologie, 3 vols., 2nd ed., Tubingen, 1922-23. The 
same thesis is also in Professor R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926. 


? Professor Werner Sombart puts forward the claim to be the first economic writer to recognize 
the concept of capitalism as fundamental to the system of economic thought. He protests against 
the Socialists’ use of the term as a political by-word with a strong ethical tinge, and would have it 
used as a completely non-ethical designation for a definite economic system. Cf. Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. III, p. 195f, 1930. 
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Turning from these adverse criticisms we may now enquire 
what there is of abiding worth in Calvinistic ethics? We 
answer in the first place, its “ theonomic ” character, in accord 
with which the good is defined in terms of the will of God. This 
gives it at once an advantage over all systems that derive the 
good from experience of physical nature, or observation of the 
character of man, in that it has from the beginning the nature of 
a categorical and not a hypothetical imperative, and thus is an 
ethic of duty, not expediency. In the next place this will of God 
is expressed for the Calvinist in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, which are thus taken, so we have remarked 
during the course of these lectures, as designed not only for our 
information concerning matters of fact, but as directions for the 
exercise of our activities. This view differentiates Calvinism 
from the mystics who place above the Scriptures the inner word 
of particular and private revelation, which they claim God grants 
to all who earnestly desire to know his will. In itself this is 
attractive enough, if it were only true, but as the history of 
ethics demonstrates, it results in all sorts of contradictory prac- 
tices, and is powerless to cope with the realities of existence. 
This view also differentiates Calvinism from those who confine 
the knowledge of God’s will to the New Testament alone or to 
some portion of the New Testament, the Sermon on the Mount 
for example, or the selected teaching of Jesus as assured to us by 
the results of “ modern” critical appraisal; and from Rome 
that includes the traditions and the interpretations, and makes 
the priest the guide of the individual conscience. Finally, this 
permanently known will of God the Calvinist puts with con- 
fidence in the hands of the people, asking each to use it as his 
personal manual of conduct, in particular the Ten Command- 
ments as interpreted by the Lord and His Apostles. 

Of course the Calvinist does not claim that all difficulties 
are at once cleared by this procedure. There is the difficulty of 
interpretation and application; of knowing what is transient 
and what is permanent in the Word of God ; of recognition of 
present obligation and whence is the strength to discharge it 
worthily. These and many others will readily occur to the 
reflective mind. But the Calvinist claims that all can be solved 
in a due use of the means that God has in His grace given to us 
in order that we may live through our earthly lives for Him. 
The righteous, he is confident, will never be forsaken, nor will 
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either he himself or his seed go poverty-stricken for the lack of 
bread physical or spiritual. But after all said and done, it is in 
the last analysis a problem of not what we want or feel, but of 
obligation to do the will of God as set for us in the written Word. 
The Calvinist prays Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and he is quite sure that 


The path of duty is the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining tablelands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 


GrorcE JOHNSON. 
Lincoln University, Pa. 





LE PROTESTANTISME ET LA 
PHILOSOPHIE’ 


Novus nous proposons d’examiner la question de la possibilité 
d’une philosophie du point de vue protestant et, plus spécia- 
lement, du point de vue calviniste. 

Cette question nous a été posée par ]’un des maitres les plus 
éminents de la philosophie, en France. 

Le protestantisme a-t-il besoin d’une philosophie? Silena 
besoin, y a-t-il droit? Bien entendu, il a, et peut et doit avoir 
une théologie; aucune discussion sur ce point; mais pourquoi 
une philosophie ? Et comment ? 

On voit tout de suite la gravité de la question. Si le protes- 
tantisme a besoin d’une philosophie, et si le principe de sa 
théologie lui interdit le droit d’en avoir une, le protestantisme 
n’a pas le droit d’exister pour la pensée. 

Si la philosophie n’est, pour lui, que spéculation inutile, il 
n’est plus qu’une chapelle ou un foisonnement de chapelles 
obscurantistes, en marge de la pensée humaine. 

Pour le catholicisme, la question ne se pose plus. Madame 
M. Davy a montré, dans son livre Les sermons universitaires 
parisiens de 1230 et 1231, que la question s’était posée d’une 
maniére aigué, au xiii* siécle, et qu’elle avait été résolue négative- 
ment par les évéques et les théologiens, aux dépens de Thomas 
d’Aquin. Mais depuis, l’Eglise a donné raison 4 l’Ange de 
YEcole. “ La science qui, 4 aide des lumiéres de la raison, 
s’applique 4 résoudre les grands problémes relatifs au monde, 
4 Phomme et 4 Dieu s’appelle philosophie,” dit le philosophe 
thomiste P. Vallet. Cette science est le fondement logique 
indispensable a l’édification de la théologie positive. 

Pour la science dite indépendante, la philosophie est une 
sorte de luxe de la pensée. Primum vivere, deinde philosophart. 

Elle est destinée a satisfaire le besoin qui pousse certains 
esprits 4 sonder jusqu’au fond le connaissable et a faire des 
synthéses générales. 

La question de savoir si ce fond dernier peut étre atteint 
par la seule raison théorique, par la raison pratique ou par 


 Causerie faite devant quelques éléves de l'Ecole normale supérieure, a Paris. 
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intuition, est tranchée diversement par les diverses écoles 
indépendantes. Pour définir l’organe de la philosophie indépen- 
dante en englobant toutes les écoles, nous substituerons donc a 
l’expression du philosophe catholique lumsére de la raison, Yexpres- 
sion plus générale /umiére naturelle. 

Comme, d’autre part, les philosophes agnostiques et positi- 
vistes reléguent Dieu et les choses en soi dans le domaine de 
’Inconnaissable, nous assignerons pour objet a la philosophie 
indépendante le Général, l’Universel abstrait. 

Et pour le protestantisme maintenant ? 

On désigne sous ce terme unique deux courants de la pensée 
religieuse qui ont un caractére commun: ils veulent affranchir 
la pensée religieuse du magistére infaillible de toute église 
représentative, et c’est dans le sein de l’église romaine, au xvi* 
siécle, que ce mouvement d’émancipation s’est produit. Mais 
ces deux courants ont chacun leur principe formel propre. 

Le principe formel du protestantisme indépendant, c’est 
Pautorité subjective de la conscience religieuse de V individu ; 
Pautorité de Dieu si ’on veut, mais l’autorité de Dieu s’exprimant 
dans et par la conscience de l’individu. 

Le principe formel du protestantisme orthodoxe, qu’il soit 
du type Luthérien ou du type Réformé, c’est l’autorité de 
Esprit de Dieu s’attestant et 4 la conscience de l’église et a la 
conscience individuelle, dans et par |’Ecriture. 

A notre seus, la question de savoir si le protestantisme 
indépendant ou libéral peut et doit avoir une philosophie ne se 
pose pas. 

Il n’est qu’une religion philosophique ou plutét une philoso- 
phie religieuse née au contact de la foi des prophétes d’Israél 
et surtout de Jésus et des apdtres. 

Sa dogmatique sera la traduction intellectuelle et synthétique 
des émotions religieuses ou mystiques de |’4me individuelle. 
S’il est rationaliste, la philosophie sera, pour lui, ce qu’est la 
philosophie pour les catholiques scolastiques. S’il est intui- 
tioniste, elle sera; pour lui, ce qu’elle est pour certains indépen- 
dants, pour Bergson, par exemple. S’il est criticiste, elle sera 
ce qu’elle était pour Kant ou pour Renouvier, et ainsi de suite. 

S’il veut étre en se pensant lui-méme, et nous ne voyons pas 
au nom de quel principe on lui refuserait le droit de se penser, 
le protestantisme indépendant ou libéral ne peut guére faire 
autre chose que de philosopher. 
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Il n’entre pas dans notre sujet de faire la critique du protes- 
tantisme indépendant. Nous dirons seulement que si nous 
voyons trés bien qu’avec lui nous pourrions philosopher 4 perte 
de vue, il nous apparait aussi avec évidence qu’il ne tient pas 
compte de faits qui s’imposent a la conscience religieuse calviniste 
avec la force d’une injonction divine. 

Ces faits, c’est que |’Ecriture est le buisson ardent ou elle a 
rencontré Dieu, et que la soumission 4 |’autorité de |’Ecriture, 
4 son autorité formelle, aussi bien que matérielle, comme juge 
supréme et pierre de touche de toute pensée et de toute sagesse, 
n’est pas seulement la charte divine qui l’affranchit de toute 
tyrannie humaine, mais qu’elle est la digue qui s’oppose a la 
montée des incertitudes, des contradictions de l’anarchie intel- 
lectuelle o& se débat le protestantisme indépendant. Le 
calvinisme ne peut étre autre chose que protestantisme orthodoxe. 

La forme conséquente, achevée, du protestantisme orthodoxe 
est le calvinisme, la théologie réformée. C’est du point de vue 
du dogme réformé que nous allons maintenant envisager la 
question de la possibilité d’une philosophie, et d’une philosophie 
qui ne se confonde pas avec la dogmatique. 


Tl est nécessaire, pour répondre a la question posée, de dire 
ce qu’est le calvinisme par rapport au probléme qui nous occupe ; 
ce qu’est, pour lui, la dogmatique ; quelle idée il peut se faire 
de la philosophie. 

Le calvinisme est d’abord une religion positive. La source 
et la norme de son dogme est une révélation historique et 
progressive, une histoire sacrée qui a ses lieux, ses dates, son 
document: l’Ecriture ; son centre: le Christ crucifié. 

Le calvinisme veut étre non une église nouvelle, mais l’église 
ancienne réformée, et réformée selon le mobile de la piété qui 
est le Soli Deo gloria, le désir de promouvoir la gloire de Dieu, 
et cela en prenant pour régle de foi les écrits reconnus par toute 
l’Eglise comme parole de Dieu et qui s’attestent 4 la conscience 
chrétienne comme divins par le témoignage indirect et direct 
du Saint-Esprit. 

Le calvinisme étant une réforme dans l’esprit de la tradition 
augustinienne, est anormaliste: il croit 4 la chute et 4 la cor- 
ruption totale de la nature humaine,—dans le sens extensif, 
bien entendu, et non dans le sens intensif— ; il vise donc a purifier 
l’Eglise de ’hérésie, sous la forme du judaisme moraliste d’abord. 
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Sur ce point il se confond avec le luthéranisme orthodoxe. Il 
acceptera donc la justification sola fide. Mais il vise 4 étre une 
réforme plus complete. I] se distingue du luthéranisme en ce 
qu’il porte un effort intense contre autre aspect que revét 
Phérésie: VPélément paien, qui tend a confondre les signes 
divins avec le numen lui-méme, a reléguer Dieu au second plan, 
ou 4 mettre Dieu sous la dépendance de ’homme et des choses, 

Enfin le calvinisme est sur un autre plan que le rationalisme : 
il est suprarationaliste. Le principe intérieur de sa certitude 
dogmatique et la condition de lintellection est la foi. Il 
pourrait s’approprier la devise de S. Anselme: Fides querens 
intellectum. a foi est pour lui, et contrairement au catholicisme 
romain, un élément essentiel de la nature humaine dans son 
état d’intégrité avant la chute, la foi qui croit (fides qua creditur), 
la foi faculté de reconnaitre Dieu et les choses divines, quand la 
révélation se produit. C’est la foi, Pintuition de Dieu en nous, 
soutenant notre subsistance, et le mouvement de notre vie; la 
foi, Pintuition de Dieu dans le monde, ov il agit par la création 
continue et par la conduite qu’il lui impose ; la foi, Pintuition 
de Dieu dans l’Ecriture, ot il parle avec autorité et promet 
avec fidélité. 

La foi, corrompue par la chute, n’est plus guére que la religiosité 
conservée par la grace commune. Mais dans l’état de chute, 
elle se refuse quand elle devrait se donner, et se donne quand 
il faudrait se réserver. La nature corrompue ne voit pas toujours 
que la foi est tellement essentielle 4 l’essence de notre étre 
qu’on ne peut faire aucune démarche dans la voie de la con- 
naissance sans prendre son point de départ dans un acte de foi 
initial 4 quelque principe, ne serait-ce qu’en l’intuition du doute 
sceptique et du droit intellectuel au doute. Comme pour les 
autres philosophies intuitionistes, nous parlerons donc de lumiéres 
naturelles, plutét que de raison naturelle. La pensée naturelle 
est au seuil du sanctuaire quand elle comprend que ce qui est la 
seule attitude conforme 4 la sagesse et 4 la dignité de l’Esprit, 
c’est de n’accorder sa foi totale qu’a l’Esprit absolu, originaire 
et garant de la réalité. 

Le calvinisme étant ainsi caractérisé, il est aisé de déterminer 
ce que sera pour lui la dogmatique. Ce sera une synthése des 
mystéres de la révélation religieuse opérée par la raison, qui 
elle-méme a reconnu que la foi est la condition de l’intelligence. 
C’est la science de la foi, par la foi, science qui a pour objet le 

? 
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contenu de la religion positive. Or, la religion a pour fin 


principale de nous faire connaitre la maniére de servir et de 
glorifier Dieu par la foi et par les ceuvres, et pour fin subordonnée 
de nous enseigner la voie du salut. La dogmatique a pour 
objets Dieu, ’homme et le monde, mais Dieu en tant que devant 
étre adoré et glorifié, et Phomme et le monde en tant que 
dépendant religieusement de lui pour étre conduits a leurs 
destinées suprémes, en tant que perdus ou que sauvés. 

Puisque la foi chrétienne réformée s’est érigée en science 
dogmatique avec sa théologie propre, son anthropologie et sa 
cosmologie, la question se pose de savoir s’il y a place 4 cété de 
cette dogmatique, pour une philosophie chrétienne ayant les 
mémes objets : Dieu, ’homme, la nature, et, dans le cas affirmatif, 
comment elle se distinguera de la dogmatique. 

Immédiatement apparait une différence fondamentale quant 
a la finalité: la science dogmatique se propose de connaitre 
ce que Dieu a révélé pour que nous le servions et que nous 
trouvions la voie du salut. Les sciences concrétes et la philo- 
sophie, science des premiers principes universels des sciences, se 
proposent de connaitre la nature, pour l’asservir. Dieu, la 
souveraineté de Dieu, ne sont considérés que dans la mesure ot ils 
peuvent nous faire comprendre l’ordre de la nature qui en 
reléve; ainsi Dieu, comme cause premiére, comme ciment 
logique de la réalité, comme dynamisme ultime de la totalité du 
réel. La théologie positive de par son essence a pour texte la 
révélation de Dieu dans |’Ecriture. La science philosophique 
a pour texte la révélation de Dieu dans la subsistance, dans les 
relations et le changement de la totalité du réel de la nature. 

Par sa doctrine de la préordination éternelle et immuable de 
toutes choses, de la création et de la conservation du monde, 
et de la vocation royale de homme sur le monde, le calvinisme 
affirmant un univers et un déterminisme de l’ordre de l’univers, 
donne a la philosophie un domaine bien 4 elle et distinct de 
celui de la dogmatique: le domaine de la nature ou ordre 
imposé par Dieu au créé. | 

Comment le calviniste fera-t-il de la philosophie ? Puisqu’il 
est rétabli virtuellement dans son état de rénovation ou de 
régénération et qu’il a retrouvé la faculté normale de ’homme, 
la foi, il partira des mémes principes normatifs que le dogmatique : 
la foi condition de l’intellection, la révélation chrétienne dans 
YEcriture, norme supréme. Comme pour la dogmatique, il 
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appliquera sa raison croyante a l’étude de son texte, la nature 
et les généralisations derniéres qu’il s’agit d’en tirer, comme 
le théologien applique sa raison régénérée ou illuminée a 
Pinterprétation scientifique de son texte qui est la révélation 
positive. 

Pourquoi fera-t-il de la philosophie ? Parce qu’il a des 
aspirations humaines et des aspirations spécifiquement religieuses 
propres a sa foi réformée. 

Des aspirations humaines, 

Comme les autres hommes il a besoin de comprendre ce 
qu’il connait et de comprendre l’acte méme de connaitre. I] 
cultivera les sciences particuliéres parce qu’il faut savoir pour 
pouvoir, et il cultivera la science des sciences parce qu’on ne 
sait vraiment que ce qu’on comprend. II s’agit 14 seulement 
d’une nécessité psychologique. 

Mais le calvinisme a des aspirations religieuses qui font de 
la philosophie une nécessité vitale. I] s’agit non plus pour lui, 
comme pour le catholicisme, de donner 4 sa foi une base ration- 
nelle. Nous avons vu, le calvinisme est suprarationaliste. La 
foi religieuse n’est pas pour lui une opinion: elle est le type le 
plus élevé et le plus raisonnable de la certitude. Aussi ceux des 
calvinistes qui, contrairement 4 Calvin, croient que existence 
de Dieu peut étre objet de démonstrations rationnelles, ne 
se servent-ils de ces preuves que pour critiquer l’athéisme et 
déclarent-ils que ni le fidéle ni )Eglise n’en ont besoin. Il 
s’agit pour lui de tout autre chose. I] s’agit: 1° de répondre 
a Pappel de l’instinct de la foi qui veut comprendre pour admirer, 
aimer, glorifier Dieu dans son ceuvre; 2° de promouvoir la foi 
en la souveraineté de Dieu dans tous les domaines de la pensée, 
de renverser, selon l’idéal apostolique, toute forteresse qui se 
dresse contre Dieu, d’amener toute pensée a se ranger, comme 
captive, derriére le char triomphal du Christ, et pour cela 
d’expurger la science des sciences de tout élément paien (déisme, 
panthéisme), comme Calvin en a expurgé la partie de |’Eglise 
qui s’est rangée derriére le principe qu’il a proclamé. La 
culture du domaine philosophique est donc non seulement un 
droit, c’est un devoir religieux. 

I] reste 4 examiner bri¢vement quelques objections. 


(2) En éliminant ]’élément paien, c’est la nature qui s’en va 
et avec elle la philosophie. 
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Réponse: I’élément paien n’est pas élément naturel, par 
opposition 4 l’élément chrétien, qui serait le surnaturel. Le 
paganisme et le christianisme sont, l’un et l’autre, le naturel et 
le surnaturel. Le paganisme, c’est la nature déchue; le 
christianisme, c’est la nature rénovée. D/autre part, il y a du 
surnaturel dans le paganisme, non seulement le surnaturel 
satanique, mais le surnaturel de la grace commune. La science 
et la philosophie cultivées par les paiens sont les résultats magni- 
fiques de l’action de la grace commune, |’élément paien qu’on 
y trouve ne doit pas étre confondu avec elles. Il] peut et doit 
en étre séparé, Tout ce qu’ont dit et ce que disent les paiens, 
les juifs, les hérétiques n’est pas forcément paien, juif ou hérétique. 
Méme dans les questions religieuses, ils ont des lueurs divines 
parfois: fulgurantes, sinon durables, et cela en vertu de la 
grace commune. I] est donc faux de dire qu’en éliminant ce 
qui est spécifiquement paien, nous éliminons la nature. 


(4) En assignant a la philosophie un objet religieux: Dieu, 
qu’elle atteint par la religiosité, par intuition de la foi, nous 
substituerions la religion 4 la philosophie. 

Réponse : cela pourrait se soutenir si la philosophie n’avait 
d’autre procédé pour atteindre le vrai, d’autre lumiére naturelle 
que la démonstration rationnelle. Ce n’est pas le cas. L/intui- 
tion sensible est aussi une lumiére de la nature, un moyen de 
connaitre, quelquefois le seul possible. ‘Toute science est bien 
obligée de partir d’indémontrables. La foi n’est pas un procédé 
exclusivement religieux. Méme quand elle prend Dieu pour 
objet, si elle considére Dieu non comme révélateur, législateur 
souverain et Sauveur, mais sous l’aspect de l’explication supréme 
du réel, Pintuition de Dieu, la foi qui l’affirme comme étant 
n’est pas un acte religieux. Elle est une attitude philosophique. 
La philosophie de la religion elle-méme, quand elle considére les 
idées abstraites de révélation positive, de religion positive, est 
encore de la philosophie et non de la religion. Une philosophie 
de la religion n’a aucun moyen de déterminer quelle forme 
concréte de culte Dieu exige, ni s’il fera ou non de pécheurs 
des fils adoptifs de sa grace salvatrice. Elle n’est donc pas une 
religion. 

Pourquoi le calviniste ne pourrait-il, lui aussi bien qu’un 
autre, faire de la religion l’objet de son étude ? Quoi? l’agnos- 
tique et le douteur pourraient le faire en partant de leur principe 
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qui est le doute universel, et le calviniste n’aurait pas le droit 
de le faire en partant du sien? Mais le doute universel n’est 
pas le seul point de départ concevable de la philosophie. On 
peut méme affirmer que celui qui part de 1a y restera toujours 
empétré et qu’il ne pourra jamais constituer une véritable 
philosophie qu’& condition de se donner un autre point de 
départ. Nous croyons, au contraire, que la philosophie est la 
science des sciences, et qu’elle ne peut étre cela qu’’ condition 
de s’appuyer sur des certitudes fondamentales et premiéres 
que intuition de la foi lui fournit. Par la foi nous savons, 
dit Calvin aprés Pépitre apostolique; et par 1a, le calvinisme 
rejoint la grande tradition anselmienne pour qui la foi était 
la condition de lintellection, et lintellection le résultat d’un 
effort de la foi, fides querens intellectum. 

Ainsi le type de philosophie que le calvinisme ne peut ni 
ne veut cultiver, c’est celui qui, érigeant le doute en principe, 
prétend créer, par ses seules forces, la vérité, faisant de ’homme 
la mesure de toutes choses. Entre lui et cette philosophie-la, 
il y a une opposition principielle irréductible. Toute philosophie 
calvinienne sera nécessairement une philosophie de croyants, 
méme quand elle sera une philosophie de la croyance. Le 
calvinisme n’a affranchi la pensée protestante que pour l’assujettir 
4 Pautorité de Dieu, et il croit que c’est dans cette soumission a 
Dieu qu’est la véritable garantie de la dignité de esprit humain. 





Auc. LEcrrF. 
Paris. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GENESIS: 


Recent works on the conservative side have been very effective in showing the 
weakness of the Documentary hypothesis as an explanation of the present form 
of the books of the Old Testament. The arguments to be met have been, to a great 
extent, external to the real essence or inwardness of the various sections, especially 
in the case of the early narratives. The historical parts have been represented to be 
the product of a particular phase in the life of Israel, when earlier documents, them- 
selves embodying myths and unreliable traditions, were drawn upon to furnish a 
suitable background for the religious ideas and to account for the practices that were 
then prevalent. The conflict is not yet over, but the evangelical school have gone 
far towards making good their claim, even when meeting the critics on their own 
ground; and in this result they have been greatly aided by recent archzological 
research. 

Dr. D. E. Hart-Davies, in dealing with the first book of the Old Testament, has 
adopted a different line of approach. In his work, The Genesis of Genesis, he reverses 
the more usual method, and begins with a statement of content rather than with 
criticism. His aim is “ to be spiritually illuminative rather than critically contro- 
versial” ; by an exposition of the early narratives of Genesis “ to reveal the soul of 
Holy Scripture ” as contained in them. Let this first book of the Old Testament be 
studied and its plan and aim understood, and it will be found to be, not a detached 
picture or a series of purposeless narratives, but an integral part of the Divine revela- 
tion, without which neither the Old Testament nor the New can be understood. 

Examine the contents and you will find that “ it is a simple, systematic, and 
sublime introduction to the dominant theme which runs throughout the entire range 
of Holy Scripture.” Of the fifty chapters into which it is divided in our English 
Bible the first eleven chapters are occupied with such august themes as Creation and 
the origin of mankind, the Fall and the universal corruption which ensued; the 
judgment of the Flood and the new beginning of the race. The remaining thirty- 
nine chapters, confined to the biographies of four men, can well be called the Begin- 
nings of Redemption. The first section is surprisingly brief when we consider the 
subjects dealt with—Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Philology ; the second section, in giving the history of four comparatively obscure 
men and their descendants, takes notice, only incidentally, of the great empires and 
the mighty monarchs of their day. In Genesis there is a plan and a purpose. As the 
Bible does not pretend to be a text-book of Natural Philosophy or an outline of world 
history, but shows itself to be the gradual and progressive unfolding of a Divine plan 
and process of redemption, its opening book is conformable to this design, and the 
other Scriptures correspond. Yet, when the scientific aspect is considered, it gives 
an account, for instance, of biology, which commends itself to general acceptance in 
a way in which no theory of evolution commends itself to the leading men of science 
at the present day. To the truth of this proposition many witnesses are called by 
Dr. Hart-Davies, for example Professor Bateson when he declared in 1922, “ It is 
impossible for scientists longer to agree with Darwin’s theory of the origin of species.” 
On the historical side, too, every new archzological discovery confirms our belief in 
the exact truth of the picture we obtain in Genesis of thé ancient world, and not only 
of the general picture, but of minute details that had long puzzled many who were 
willing to believe. Chedorlaomer, and Ariock and Amraphel have become known 


1 The Genesis of Genesis. By D. E. Hart-Davies, M.A.,D.D. Published by James Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1932. pp. 182. 38. 6d. net. 
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again from profane records; the cities of the Plain were destroyed in a great cata- 
strophe; the story of the Flood can be read from cuneiform inscriptions; the 
testimony to its truth that is given by geology has been confirmed by the latest 
excavations by Professor Langdon at Kish and by Mr. Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees. 

But what Dr. Hart-Davies is concerned with chiefly at this point is the method 
of arrangement and the evident design of the book as the first stage in Divine revela- 
tion—Creation and Fall, but following upon that the setting forth of the Divine 
process of Redemption. There is need for Divine intervention. Abraham is called 
and the promise given of the Emancipator that would arise from his seed. His 
experience on Mount Moriah makes the place for him a mountain-top of prophetic 
vision. There is a gradual process of concentration. At first our view is of the 
universe ; then of life in its various forms, including man; then the interest centres 
in a particular race, in Abraham’s seed and the hope it contains for mankind. “The 
characteristic feature of the Old Testament is anticipation. That which it unfolds 
is preliminary, preparatory, prophetic. This is particularly true of the contents of 
Genesis.” The record of revelation is not completed in this book. It is part of the 
record, and to understand the record in its completeness Genesis is required as an 
introduction. It is truly an integral part of Divine revelation. This was the attitude 
of our Lord and of the New Testament writers to the book. 

The critical question, too, comes in. Is it a satisfactory account of a book of 
such a character, with its amazing unity and marvellous indications of design, to say 
that it is the product of an age long after the Exodus, a patchwork from heterogeneous 
sources when the great prophets had done their work ? Many besides Dr. Edouard 
Naville have turned from this explanation; for example Wiener, Dahse, Moller, 
Hommel, Halévy ; Professor Eerdmans, too, the successor of Kuenen in the chair of 
Old Testament Exegesis in the University of Leyden, has withdrawn from the 
Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen critical school. The Mosaic authorship has been assailed 


but not overthrown. Belief in the truth of it has been rendered easier by the 
attacks. 

The details of Dr. Hart-Davies’ arguments cannot be easily summarized, but 
the points set forth above give an indication of the character of his work. A sym- 
pathetic reading of his book, with its devotional tone, though somewhat rhetorical 
style, will not only give light, but make for spiritual strength. 


R. Moors. 
Edinburgh. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITS TRANSMISSION! 


Tue popularization of technical knowledge constitutes one of the leading charac- 
teristics of the present day ; and in the volume before us, which is printed with much 
elegance, we have an excellent example of such a design very ably carried into execu- 
tion. In his preface Professor Milligan is careful to mark the fact that he writes for 
the ordinary Bible reader, aware of the activity of textual criticism in recent 
years and anxious possibly for assurance as to the general integrity of the contents of 
the New Testament. The wonder is that he has succeeded in imparting so much 
information on a subject so technical without once resorting to the use of Greek type. 
Quod non es simulas, dissimulasque quod es, runs the Latin adage. In that sense we may 
say that Dr. Milligan has signally succeeded in dissembling his erudition in these six 
lectures, by conveying the results of much arduous research and collation in the 
simplest possible terms. 

The earlier portion of the book deals with the material on which textual criticism 
bases itself. We are furnished with a luminous account of the form and script of 


t The New Testament and its Transmission (Baird Lectures). By Professor George Milligan, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1932. 78. 6d. net. Illustrated by plates. 
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the papyrus-rolls, on which the original autographs of Scripture were presumably 
written, a practice modified at an early date by the introduction of papyrus-codices, 
and then of parchment or vellum for standard copies of the text. The absence of 
breaks between the words and the use of abbreviations tended very soon to produce 
variant readings; but we doubt whether the practice of dictation has had the 
influence which, even on the original copies, Dr. Milligan seems disposed to assign 
to it. He goes so far as to suggest that the exact wording of ‘a sentence might be 
left by St. Paul to the scribes he employed. Surely not without the apostle’s strict 
revision of their handiwork. He is of opinion, we observe, that Paul wrote the whole 
of Galatians propria manu, “ because of the severity of the Epistle’s contents.” 
But we do not observe in that letter any indications that the presence or absence of 
a scribe modified the apostle’s wonted diction. The notion of scribal licence at work 
in the primitive text of the New Testament is one we cannot endorse without cogent 
proof of its existence. The harmonizing tendency in later copyists of the Synoptic 
Gospels is quite a different matter. 

Professor Milligan then proceeds to canvass the Greek MSS. themselves, bestow- 
ing special attention on the “ six leading uncials,” and assigning the premier place 
in the “ reconstruction of the original text ” to Codices Aleph and B, in accordance 
with Westcott and Hort.!_ Here he will not carry every reader with him. We may 
not be prepared, like Dean Burgon, to stigmatize these lauded uncials as “ the two 
false witnesses,” yet may not, on the other hand, care to pay them the implicit 
deference that is exacted so widely on their behalf. Such crass blunders as these 
“ most ancient ” texts exhibit in passages like Acts xxviii. 13, 1 Peter i. 23, 2 Peter 
iii. 10 cannot but shake some folk’s confidence in their claim to overawe dissent and 
almost compel our assent to their dictatorship. But that is too large a question for 
our present limits. 

The next lecture deals with the ancient versions, and contains much matter of 
interest. The Syriac occupy the first place. We rather wonder that Professor 
Milligan should have deemed it worth while to reprint the fictitious Agbarus Letters 
at full length in an appendix ; but his notice of the Diatessaron and Curetonian and 
Lewis Syriac Gospels, especially the latter, is full and instructive. The Peshitto he 
assigns, in accordance with recent opinion, to the fifth century. The Armenian and 
Gothic versions are not overlooked, and especial notice is accorded to the Coptic 
translation of John recently recovered in Egypt. The Old Latin and the Vulgate 
also pass under review ; and Dr. Milligan closes this section with a paragraph on the 
place that correction of the text should hold in critical findings. His verdict is that 
“it must be applied with very great caution, and only when all other means for the 
restoration of the text have failed.” 

The latter half of the book relates to the use made of our manuscript authorities, 
and consists of a survey of critical editions of the New Testament, and of the earlier 
and more recent English translations. Justice is done to the older workers in the 
field of criticism, though their Textus Receptus receives castigation. Ximenes, Eras- 
mus, Stephanus, Walton, Mill, and (we rejoice to remark) that devout truth-seeker 
Bengel, are not forgotten, and Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort obtain their full 
meed of recognition, Von Soden, on the other hand, is dismissed in a footnote. 

Professor Milligan treats the English translators very sympathetically, and gives 
an admirable synopsis of their handiwork, with which he is evidently very familiar. 
Even the Lollard Nisbet’s Scots Version finds appreciative notice here ; while the 
great landmarks, such as Tyndale and the Authorized Version, obtain more detailed 
scrutiny. The quotations from Tyndale’s Address to the Reader are particularly 
well chosen, as showing how aware that prince of translators was that his work was, as 
he says, a thing “ born before his time, begun rather than finished,” and how untiring 
was his search for “ more proper English,” and his endeavour, in his own striking 


* It is of interest to learn that the uncials may be reckoned at 170 MSS. (only 50 of 
consequence), while the minuscules amount to 2,300. 
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phrase, to seethe it better. We are glad that Froude’s generous eulogy of Tyndale’s 
Version is also cited ; for many of its felicities reappear in the Authorized. We were 
not aware that the special use of italics to mark words added to help out the meaning 
was due to the Geneva Version. 

Finally, the Revised Version and some of those couched in present-day English, 
are passed in review. Dr. Milligan has a generous soul, and much prefers commenda- 
tion to censure; and though he admits the Revisers’ English to be deficient in 
rhythm, and that other modern translations run the risk of sinking to the colloquial 
or the commonplace, yet he is ready to welcome every honest endeavour to bring 
the message of the New Testament home to the general heart and mind. 

We must not omit to mention that in one of his appendices he refers to the recent 
discovery in Egypt of the greater part of two papyrus codices containing the Four 
Gospels and Acts and the chief Pauline Epistles respectively, which date from the 
third century, and, as Sir F, Kenyon affirms, a portion of them even from the second, 
A photographic reproduction of two leaves from the Epistles forms the frontispiece 
of this volume. Hitherto the largest Biblical “ find” had been a text of part of 
Hebrews. The results of their collation will be awaited by all students of the Sacred 
Word with much interest. 

Epmunp K. Simpson. 


Ipswich. 


REFORMED DOGMATICS? 


Tuis is a volume introductory to the two dealing with Dogmatics proper published 
at the beginning of this year, and a review of which appeared in the issue of Tue 
EvANGELICAL QuarTERLy for July last. The reason why the present volume was 
not given to the public along with the former ones is stated in the Preface. There 
was uncertainty on the part of the author as to whether there would be a demand 
for it that would justify publication ; and as to whether the publishers would be 
willing to complete the work by issuing such an addition. It appears to us that it 
would have been a matter of regret had the work not been completed as it now is. 

The Introductory volume, apart from its connection with the other two, is of 
very considerable value in itself. It deals with the two very important subjects : 
“The Idea and History of Dogmatic Theology” and “The Principia of 
Dogmatics.” The former of these matters is dealt with under: (I) “ The Name 
Dogmatics ” ; (II) “ The Conception of Dogma”; (III) “ The Idea of Dogmatic 
Theology”; (IV) “‘ The Task, Method, and Distribution of Dogmatics”; (V) “The 
History of Dogmatics.” The latter of the two subjects is treated under: (I) 
“Principia in General”; (II) “Religion”; (III) “ Principium Cognoscendi 
Externum ”; (IV) “ Principium Cognoscendi Internum.” 

Professor Berkhof’s treatment of the subject of “The Idea and History of 
Dogmatics ” is executed with the same commendable care, and exact and extensive 
knowledge of his subject, as characterize his work in connection with the other two 
volumes. This volume should be welcomed by all men who, in any measure, value 
the subject matter, and have regard to its importance. Dogmatic teaching to-day 
appears to have lost all interest for many men connected even with the Reformed 
Church. They appear to have grown tired of defending such truth—even if they 
had a will to do so, There is being substituted for evangelical teaching, a service 
for humanity, without much regard being had as to what such a service is based on, 
or by what rules it is to be directed. Not a few men are even of opinion, as Kant 
was in his day, that what is wrong with Protestantism to-day is its tic Con- 
fessions of Faith. There is a marked tendency accordingly to despise all prescribed 


® Reformed Dogmatics. the Rev. Louis Berkhof, B.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
Calvin Scnieay, Canad Rapido, Michigan. aca. W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. $3.00. 
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systems of doctrine. It is even advocated that men ought not to be bound to 
dogmatic beliefs of any kind. It is asserted that the Church should be broad enough 
to tolerate different views of doctrine ; and that, to allow of this being done, her 
relation to her doctrinal standard, should there be one, should be as flexible as pos- 
sible. To be bound to any definite statement of doctrine is regarded as nothing less 
than an intolerable exercise of tyranny over men’s intellectual powers. The cry, 
accordingly, has been raised for a relaxing of the former relation to doctrinal standards, 
and is meeting throughout the Churches with a remarkable measure of favourable 
response. 

As against such a position Professor Berkhof maintains that dogmas, or system- 
atized Scripture teaching, is essential to Christianity. ‘‘ Christianity,” he says, 
“ cannot dispense with dogmas for the following reasons: (a) Scripture represents 
the truth as the way of life. The assertion often heard in our day, that Christianity 
is not a doctrine but a life, may have a rather pious sound, but is after all a dangerous 
falsehood. Dr. Machen correctly says in his Christianity and Liberalism, that it is 
a way of life founded on a message. It is only by a proper understanding and a 
believing acceptance of the message, that men can share in the new life of the Spirit. 
That life is not dependent on some purely mystical infusion, nor on proper ethical 
conduct, but is conditioned by knowledge, John xvii. 3. (6) The unity of the Church 
demands doctrinal agreement. Without a body of dogmas it is impossible for the 
ministers and members of a denomination to maintain unity among themselves, 
The Church is a society, an organism, in which all the members serve one another, 
and which is admonished to maintain ‘ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
Says Dr. Miller: ‘ They are exhorted to stand fast in one spirit, with one mind. 
They are commanded all to “ speak the same thing,” and to be “ of one accord, of 
one mind.” ‘This unity is quite essential to the well-being and edification of all.’ 
(c) The duty of the Church requires unity in doctrine. The Church of Jesus Christ 
was appointed to be a depository, a guardian, and a witness of the truth. Paul speaks 
of her as the pillar and ground of the truth (1 Timothy iii. 15), ministers are exhorted 
to hold the pattern of sound words (2 Timothy i. 13) ; and believers in general to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints (Jude iii). . . . History 
clearly teaches that before a Church can really judge of heresies, she must have some 
official standard or test by which to judge. And it goes without saying that she can 
never bear a united and powerful testimony to the truth, unless she herself presents 
a united front. (d) The position of the Church in the world calls for a united 
testimony. (¢) Experience teaches that dogmas are indispensable. . . . A 
Church without dogmas would be a silent Church, and this is a contradiction of 
terms.” 
The attitude assumed by modern thought anent the Scriptures has been expressed 
lately as follows: “ There was a real sense in which Scripture was inspired, but to 
anyone who knew the elements of Bible criticism, the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession was incredible.” In view of such teaching the second part of Professor 
Berkhof’s Introduction is specially valuable in its exhaustive treatment of the subject. 
His pages on the question of the Inspiration of Scripture are timely and very ably 
executed. The opening chapter of the Westminster Confession deals with “ Holy 
Scripture.” It is reckoned to be “ probably the finest single chapter in any Pro- 
testant Confession.” Its affirmation is that all parts of the Old and New Testaments, 
without discrimination, are the products of inspiration, and, therefore, that all these 
Scriptures, without exception, are the Word of God, and carry with them the 
authority of God as their author. In his treatment of the subject Professor Berkhof 
leaves little to be desired in respect of comprehensiveness and strength of evidence. 
No subject demands greater attention to-day than that of Scripture. What lay at 
the root of the work of Reformation, and to which in no small measure its success 
was due, was the place of absolutely supreme authority that was assigned to the 
Scriptures. Had the Word of God received less place, and had less authority been 
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assigned to it, the great Revolution of the sixteenth century in the Church would, 
and could not have been accomplished. 

The Principium Cognoscendi Externum is stated by Professor Berkhof to be 
God’s special revelation. ‘“ The knowledge which God willed that we should have 
of Him is conveyed to us by means of the revelation which is now embraced in 
Scripture . . . only the self-revelation in the Bible can now be considered 
adequate. It only conveys a knowledge of God that is pure, i.e. free from error and 
superstition, and that answers to the spiritual needs of fallen man. Because it has 
pleased God to embody His special revelation in Scripture for the time being, in 
the words of Bavinck it has the character of a causa efficiens instrumentalis of theology. 
It is now the principium unicum of theology.” Such a special revelation, however, 
must remain a dead letter if left by itself. To make it effective the Principium 
Cognoscendi Internum comes in. The name of this principium, Professor Berkhof 
says, is faith in Scripture. ‘“ According to Scripture this faith carries its own certainty 
with it. It does this, not because it is so firm and certain in itself, but because it 
rests on the testimony and the promises of God. It makes the invisible blessings of 
salvation just as certain for man, yea, even more certain, than his own sight or any 
scientific proof could ever be able to make them. Scripture presents certainty to us 
as one of the characteristics of faith. . . . We must bear in mind that the particular 
work of the Holy Spirit described by that name does not stand by itself; but is 
connected with the whole work of the Holy Spirit in the application of the redemp- 
tion wrought in Christ. The Spirit renews the sinner not only in his being, but also 
in his consciousness. He removes the spiritual darkness of the understanding and 
illumines the heart, so that the glory of God in Christ is clearly seen. It is only in 
virtue of the special operation of the Holy Spirit that man confesses Jesus Christ as 
Lord (1 Corinthians xii. 3). The work of the Holy Spirit enables him to accept the 
revelation of God in Christ, to appropriate the blessings of salvation, and to attain 
to the assurance of faith. Now the testimony of the Holy Spirit is merely a special 
aspect of His more general work in the sphere of redemption. . . . The redeemed 
soul beholds God as the author of Scripture and rests on its testimony with childlike 
faith, with a fides divina. It is exactly the characteristic mark of such faith that it 
rests on a testimony of God, while a fides humana merely rests on a human testimony 
or on rational arguments. . . . We believe Scripture not because of, but through 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit.” 

This third volume of Professor Berkhof’s excellent work is as thoroughly satis- 
factory, from the point of view of Reformed Theology, as the earlier ones are. Indeed 
the value of the completed work is greatly enhanced by the addition of this Intro- 
ductory part. The work as a whole is a remarkably able and up-to-date treatment 
of the whole field of Dogmatics, and in a compass that should render the work most 
convenient as a text-book for class teaching or for private study. 

J. K. Cameron. 
Edinburgh. 


THE CAMERONIAN PHILOSOPHER' 


Tue Covenanters of Scotland produced many striking personalities but none with 
greater intellectual capacity than Alexander Shields, who is well entitled to the 
designation awarded him by Dr. Macpherson, the Cameronian Philosopher. The 
cause they championed had need of such a mind as his to lay sound foundations for 
the principles for which they fought and many died. Doubtless some entered the 
struggle under the compulsion of the dour spirit of Scottish independence, easily 
stung to obstinate and fiery resistance by any attempt to coerce conscience or impose 


™ The Cameronian Philosopber: Alexander Shields. By Hector Macpherson, M.A., Ph.D., 
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customs or ways alien to their rooted traditions, especially in the sphere of religion, 
Nevertheless, most were actuated by more than instinctive unreasoned revolt. The 
best of the Scottish peasant class were thinkers, trained and skilled in the subtleties of 
doctrine, drawing from them principles of action and guidance and inspiration in the 
political as well as the ecclesiastical sphere. A worthy spokesman of their ideals and 
aspirations appeared in Alexander Shields, a man of high philosophical capacity and 
precocious intellectual acumen which together served up fare in his great treatise, 
The Hind Let Loose (published at Utrecht when he was only twenty-seven) which, 
though by no means always appetising or digestible to us of this less robust day, 
provided fit food for the athletic minds of his own time who found strength and 
exhilaration in such meaty nourishment. 

The quality of his mind exhibits itself in his “ Thoughts and Debates with 
Myself” in which the discussion of the pro’s and con’s of the various “ calls ” he 
received covers thirty-eight closely written pages. 

The Hind Let Loose stands in the succession of the treatises previously penned 
by such advanced thinkers as John Major and George Buchanan. The high-handed 
policy of the Stuarts had roused the people to an assertive consciousness of their 
rights. The attempt to impose upon them an absolutist authority which demanded 
the tame submission of mind and conscience to the fiat of a king, over-reached itself 
and brought about its own final defeat. Shields in his defence before the High Court 
of Justiciary when on trial for his life had given in a nutshell what he and his 
compatriots stood for. He pled “ that privilege common to mankind, the freedom 
of the thoughts, subject to no tribunal under heaven ; for that is the Almighty’s 
prerogative.” 

In his treatise he offers an elaborate vindication of the Hillmen’s resistance, 
active as well as passive, to royal tyranny. He bases it on the fundamental principle 
that political authority lay in the gift and appointment of the people. Their choice 
gave it validity. What they set up, they had the right to pull down on sufficient 
cause. Absolutism was the direct negation of the native rights of man and to be 
resisted even unto blood, if need be. The will of the people must prevail. This 
thesis Shields enforces with a wealth of historical illustration, a philosophical grasp 
and keenness and a restrained passion of burning conviction which stamp it as the 
product of an unusual mind. 

Shields was not only the philosopher of these Hillmen but their statesman, 
evidencing a circumspect sagacity in dealing with difficult situations which at least 
put the brakes on the headstrong hastiness of the more extreme men. With the 
Revolution, disagreement flared up amongst the Cameronians. The bulk of them 
still held a recalcitrant position towards the restored Church, refusing to return to 
its fold until penitent confession of fault had been made on the part of those who 
in the days of peril had gained security by accepting conciliatory compromises. On 
this point Shields parted from them. He held high views on the unity of the Church 
and contended that the continuance of any disruption, which may have been justified 
by the Church’s disloyalty to fundamental principles, ceased to be defensible when a 
new situation arose which wiped out the past. Secession then became schism. The 
spirit which kept harking back upon that unhappy past and made the humiliation of 
brethren who had erred a condition of reconciliation, carried in Shields’ view the 
attitude of protest too far. On this disagreement he parted company with his former 
friends and became a minister of the restored Church. 

All this has been given a detailed and documented relation by Dr. Macpherson 
in a narrative that grips the attention. He has provided a graphic account of a life 
that is full of romantic interest, interspersing his story with vivid thumbnail sketches 
of the life of the times. This man, Alexander Shields, in whom the peculiar Scottish 
genius so flowered, deserves remembrance in such an adequate biography as this. 
Many will be indebted to Dr. Macpherson for the less known story he tells of Shields’ 
latter days abroad with their strong flavour of adventure as of the days on the Scottish 
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moors and hills. How he accompanied the newly formed Cameronian regiment to 
the Netherlands to assist in the downfall of Louis XIV, a would-be world conqueror ; 
how, as minister in St. Andrews, he dealt with a period of poverty, want and distress 
which afflicted the whole of Scotland, as it did England, France and Germany, com- 
mon victims (as all the world is to-day) of the inevitable consequences of war ; how he 
resigned his charge to take part in the disastrous Darien expedition as one of four 
chaplains, who were commissioned, as Dr. Macpherson points out, to be the first 
foreign missionaries of the Church of Scotland; how he died, aged forty-six, in 
Jamaica and found an exile’s grave there of which no trace can now be discovered— 
of all this the reader will gain satisfying knowledge in these crowded pages. Dr. 
Macpherson has left no relevant or significant material unstudied or unused. If 
occasionally he lapses into a somewhat propagandist tone, that is only proof of how 
much he is in love with his subject. His sympathies are deeply engaged. That, 
when held in proper restraint, is the right spirit in which biography should be written. 
Dr. Macpherson, panegyrist as he often is, yet maintains the critical attitude of the 
true student and has an open eye for the blemishes and inconsistencies of his hero. 
It is unlikely that another full-figure estimate of Shields will be written, but with this 
one in our hands, that need not be regretted. 
A. Mrircuett Hunter. 

Edinburgh. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE DOCTRINE! 


Tue author intends his book to be useful to “‘ Students, Teachers, Preachers, and 
others ” in their researches into the cardinal doctrines of the Christian Faith. It 
consists of six parts: Part I, The Doctrine of God ; Part II, The Trinity ; Part III, 
The Doctrine of Christ ; Part IV, The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; Part V, The 
Doctrine of Man ; and Part VI, The Doctrine of the World’s Final Events, which is 
followed by an Appendix of thirty pages on The Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Systematic Theology has fallen on evil days in this age when men fight shy of 
creeds and prefer to look at truth through a haze. That peculiar brand of mental 
haziness and laziness will surely disappear some day, so that men will agree with the 
American Professor who said : “ A creed is like a backbone. A man does not need to 
wear his backbone in front of him: but he must have a backbone and a straight one, 
or he will be a flexible, if not a humpbacked Christian.” 

A little book like this may be useful to beginners in Theology who are seeking 
more definite ideas on Divine Truth. It does not sound anywhere any very profound 
depths, but the author’s orthodoxy on all essentials is beyond question. He quotes 
as his authorities and masters such men as Charles Hodge, Shedd, Bishop Moule and 
Christlieb ; in one place he quotes what the Westminster Confession of Faith says 
about the Holy Spirit (Chapter II. 3). Mr. Hoste’s standpoint throughout is 
Biblical, orthodox, evangelical. One or two situations from his treatment of crucial 
points will make this clear. ‘“ Evolutionists say we rose from the brutes; Neo- 
theologians that we ‘ fell upstairs’ ; Higher Critics that ‘ at that moment conscience 
made its appearance’; but these are the mere euphemisms of theorists with little 
knowledge of men and things ” (page 170). “ Aversion to the Atonement is the fruit 
of pride, self-righteousness and unbelief, which deify man, deny the need of expiation, 
and defy judgment ” (pages 113, 114). “ How true it is that a man wrong on 
Genesis iii, is wrong everywhere ” (page 105). “‘ Grace, as has been said, offers the 
best thing in heaven to the worst sinner on earth, for Jesus’ sake ” (page 31). 

Here and there, of course, Mr. Hoste expresses opinions which some good 
Christians will call in question. He holds by the tripartite theory of man’s nature, 

1 Studies in Bible Doctrine. By Wm. Hoste, B.A. The Scripture Literature Depot, Bangalore, 
— 1932, am Pickering & Inglis, 229 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 287 pp. Published price 
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to which he refers more than once (pages 36, 67, and 159). Mr. Hoste’s treatment 
of our Lord’s Priesthood appears to be somewhat onesided. He says: “ The sphere 
of His Priesthood is heaven,” and he declares that the “ initial act (italics mine) in His 
Priesthood ” was when “ Christ as the Righteous One passed into the heavens by 
means of His own blood ” (pages 86, 87). Does that mean at His Ascension? The 
Westminster Shorter Catechism surely represents faithfully Biblical teaching when it 
tells us that Christ was a Priest, “‘ both in His estate of humiliation and exaltation.” 
Surely neither the sacrifice of the Cross nor the Ascension was the initial act of His 
Priesthood. Mr. Hoste says also: “ There is a common Priesthood of all believers, 
but that is heavenly” (italics again mine). He quotes two texts, 1 Peter ii. 5 and 
Revelation i. 6, which seem to say, as plainly as words can say it, that Christians are 
priests now. Mr. Hoste may mean that Christians are priests now, but in a heavenly 
sense, but, if so, his language is vague and ambiguous. 

Seventy-four pages of this treatise are devoted to Eschatology and it is here that 
many will join issue with Mr. Hoste. He is thoroughly and uncompromisingly 
pre-Millenial, and the whole elaborate programme of the pre-Millenial school of 
prophetic interpretation is here, from the Secret Rapture and the Great Tribulation 
on to the Judgments, which in Mr. Hoste’s scheme number four. To the present 
reviewer it seems that this elaborate “ chart ” of future events has but a very slender 
basis in Scripture. 

One of the passages that Mr. Hoste quotes as describing the Secret Rapture of 
the saints is 1 Corinthians xv. 52, “ In the twinkling of an eye,” to which he adds this 
comment of his own, “ and so secretly.” How can the thought of a secret Rapture 
be deduced, with absolute certainty, from such a phrase? The only Scripture 
passage where the Rapture of the saints is prophesied is 1 Thessalonians iv. 15-17, but 
that passage surely does not describe any secret happening. This event is to be 
accompanied by “a shout, by the voice of the archangel, and the trump of God.” 
What can this tramp be but what Paul calls in 1 Corinthians xv. §2 “ the /ast trump ” 
—after which there shall be no other in time—which shall sound, surely, on what our 
Lord calls “ the last day,” when the wicked dead and the righteous dead shall rise 
together (John v. 28, 29). But—I am not writing a treatise on unfulfilled prophecy. 

The proof reading leaves a good deal to be desired. On page 47, line 4, “ 67” 
should be “63”; on page 51, line 22, “20” should be “26”; page 97, line 2, 
“ John ” should be “ First John”; on page 120, line 16, “21” should be “ 19” 
and on same page, line 18, “ 18” should be “16”; on page 126, line 15, “ 20” 
should be “21”; on page 144, line 6 from foot, “ 1 Corinthians” should be “ 2 
Corinthians” ; on page 145, line 17, before “ chap. iii. 16” the words “ 1 Corin- 
thians ” should be inserted ; on page 152, line 7, “ 21” should be “ 3”; on page 
174, line 18, “ 7” should be “ 3”; on page 176, line 4 from foot, “ 45 ” should be 
“4”; on page 252, line 7, “ 11 ” should be “ 16”; on page 255, line 8, “ 3 ” should 
be “4”. It might also be pointed out that the Hebrew word for “ virgin” in 
Isaiah vii. 14 is not “ galmah,” as Mr. Hoste says on pages 63 and 270. 


Axexanper Ross. 


Dumbarton. 
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